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The GRAMOPHONE 


If you think about... 


hifi 


As Europe’s leading high fidelity specialists we can supply any equipment 
you require and advise you of the best system or instrument to suit your 
particular needs. Come along and see us and, in the comfort of our Stereo 
Listening Rooms on the fourth floor, you can listen to over 4,000 combinations 
of components at the flick of a switch on the unique Imhofs Stereo/Mono 
Comparator. 

At Imhofs, experts will be able to help you with any problem from the most 
intricate technical details to the choice of a suitable cabinet for your equip- 
ment. You can choose from a wide range of cabinets designed and made by 
Imhofs or we will make a special housing to your own design. The completely 
period room presents a special problem and we have wide experience of 
concealing equipment; for example, in antique furniture, bookcases and 
cupboards. 

If you are unable to call at Imhof House, write to us for advice or send for 
your FREE copy of ‘‘This Year of Hi Fi 1961’’, the complete guide to high 
fidelity sound reproduction. 


io, a,4 eo FS To: Alfred Imhof Limited Dept. 110, 
112-116 New Oxford St. W.C.1 MUSEUM 7878 


Please send me THIS YEAR OF HI Fi 1961 
NAME Guaranteed Export Record Service 
Details of the IM styli 
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Announcing 


Advert 1 


ACE OF HEARTS 


Featuring America’s All-Time Greats 


ACE OF HEARTS is a brand new series of 12” LPs which will feature 
the great names in American entertainment at the bargain price of 23/3. 
This series is packaged in attractive full-colour sleeves 
and is available in the normal way from your record dealer. There 
is none of the inconvenience of ordering by post nor, of course, any obligation 
to purchase further issues. Listed here are the first twelve 
releases for October — keep in touch with your dealer for subsequent issues. 


Bing Crosby 

Old Masters—Vol. 1 

Someday Sweetheart; Would you; 
Remember me? Shoe shine boy; 
Dear old girl; You must have been a 
beautiful baby —and six others 


@ AH1 


The Ink Spots 

The Best of the Ink Spots 

If I didn’t care; Whispering grass; 

DoI worry; Java jive; We’ll meet again; 
Just for a thrill; We three 

—and five others 


@ AH2 


Buddy Holly 

That’ ll Be The Day 

You are my one desire; Blue-days— 
Black nights; Modern Don Juan; 
Rock around with Ollie Vee; 
Ting-a-ling—and six others 

© AH3 


Danny Kaye 

Danny at the Palace 

Anatole of Paris; The Peony Bush; 
Ballin’ the Jack; Madam, I love your 
Crepe Suzette; Mad Dogs and Englishmen 
—and six others 


© AH4 


12" LPs 


Peggy Lee 

Black coffee 

Black coffee; I’ve got you under my skin; 
Easy living; My heart belongs to daddy; 
It ain’t necessarily so— 

and seven others 


@ AH5 


Carmen Cavallaro 

Dancing in the dark 

Dancing in the dark; The very thought 
of you; Falling in love with love; 
Stairway to the stars; Cocktail for two 
—and seven others 


@ AH6 


Louis Armstrong 
Jazz Classics 

When the saints go marching in; 
Bye and bye; West end blues; 
Mahogany Hall stomp; Heah me 
talkin’ to ya—and seven others 
@ AH? 





The Vagabond King 

The Student Prince Selections 
Alfred Drake, Mimi Benzell, Frances 
Bible, Lauritz Melchior, Gloria Lane, 
Jane Wilson with Orchestras directed 

by Victor Young and Jay Blackton 

@ AH8 








featuring 


AMERICA’S 


ALL-TIME GREATS 














Victor Young and 

his Singing Strings 

After Dinner Music Her first bouquet; 
Never-come Sunday; Rita; My time of 
day; Enamorando; Bright lights; 

I love your gypsy heart—and five others 


@ AHI 


Lenny Dee 

Hi-Dee-Fi 

This can’t be love; I'll see you in my 
dreams; Tara Lara; Goodnight sweet 
love; In the mood; Stormy weather; 
Undecided—five others 


@ AH10 


Judy Garland 


Greatest Performances 

Dear Mr. Gable; You made me love you; 
Over the rainbow; How about you; 
In-between; For me and my gal; 

The Trolley song—and four others 


@ AHIil1 





The Gienn Miller Story 
(Original Soundtrack Recording) 
Moonlight Serenade; Tuxedo Junction; 
Little brown jug; St. Louis blues; 

In the mood—and five others 


@ AH12 


only 23/3 each (tax paid) 


Brunswick Ltd branch of The Decca Record Company Limited Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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—Vh,, styion 


Will deliver 120 watts continuous signal and over 200 watts peak 
Audio. It is completely stable with any type of load and may be 
used to drive motors or other devices to over 120 watts at fre- 
quencies from 20,000 down to 30 cps in standard form or other 
frequencies to order. The distortion is less than 0.2% and the 
noise level —95 dB. A floating series parallel output is provided 
for 100-120 V. or 200-250 V. and this cool running amplifier occupies 
12} inches of standard rack space by I! inches deep. Weight 60Ib. 








30/50 WATT AMPLIFIER 


Gives 30 watts continuous signal and 50 watts peak Audio. With 
voice coil feedback dis- 
tortion is under 0.1% 
and when arranged for 
tertiary feedback and 
100 volt line it is under 
0.15%. The hum and 
noise is better than 
—85 dB referred to 
30 watt. 

It is available in our 
standard steel case with 
Baxendale tone controls 
and up to 4 mixed inputs, which may be balanced line 30 ohm 
microphones or equalised P.U.s to choice. 





The 12-way electronic mixer has facilities for mixing 
12 balanced line microphones. Each of the 12 lines 
has its own potted mumetal shielded microphone 
transformer and input valve, each control is 
hermetically sealed. Muting switches are normally} 
fitted on each channel and the unit is fed from its 
own mumetal shielded mains transformer and 
metal rectifier. 


Also 3-way mixers and Peak Programme Meters. 
4-way mixers and 2 x 5-way stereo mixers with 
outputs for echo chambers, etc. Details on 
request. 


Full details and prices of the above on request 
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120/200 WATT AMPLIFIER 


























ELECTRONIC MIXER/AMPLIFIER 


This high fidelity 10/15 watt Ultra Linear Amplifier 
has a built-in mixer and Baxendale tone controls. 
The standard model has 4 inputs, two for balanced 
30 ohm microphones, one for pick-up C.C.I.R. 
compensated and one for tape or radio input. 
Alternative or additional inputs are available to 
special order. A feed direct out from the mixer is 
standard and output impedances of 4-8-16 ohms or 
100 volt line are to choice. All inputs and outputs 
are at the rear and it has been designed for cool 
continuous operation either on 19 x 7in. rack panel 
form or in standard ventilated steel case. 


Size 18 x 74 x 9$in. deep. 
Price of standard model £49. 


12-WAY ELECTRONIC MIXER 








VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams: ‘Vortexion, Wimble, London” 

















°: . Som. eboeweeee ce 
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The QUAD speaker uses closely coupled moving elements some two hundred times lighter 
than diaphragms of moving coil loudspeakers, thus enabling the air to follow the electrical 
impulses with far greater precision. It is extremely analytical and much of the recent improve- 
ment in gramophone records can be directly attributed to the use of these loudspeakers for 
studio monitoring and quality control. 

For the listener in the home “it represents, by a wide margin, the closest approach to truly 
natural reproduction of sound in the home that we have yet heard”. (American High Fidelity 
H.H. Lab. report, November 1960). Send for illustrated brochure to Dept. G. 


QUAD for the closest approach to the original sound 


ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO LTD -* HUNTINGDON + HUNTS 
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J2-10/MK 11 


MERCURY 
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Jason 


AT THE HEART 


OF BETTER 
LISTENING 


First you will need a Jason Stereo/Mono Ampli- 
fier, for it accepts inputs directly from all sound 
sources, and reproduces them with great power 
and faithfulness through one channel or two. 
Your J.2-10o MK 111 Amplifier can be con- 
nected with the Jason Tuner of your choice, 
with any pick-up (including the most sensitive), 
with a JTL Tape Unit, a microphone, etc. The 
J.2-10 MK 111 Amplifier, the FMT 4 Tuner and 
JTV.2 Tuner are all self-powered and match in 
style (Illustrations are not in proportion). Controls 
and connections offer an unusually wide range of 
facilities to make it both versatile and efficient. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR 1961-62 


AUDIO 


J. 2-10/MK II—12 w out per section, high and low 
pass filters, phasing switches, for stereo and mono. 
39 gns. 

J. 2-10/MK III Mono version of above. £24.0.0 
FMT/4 Variable fringe sy Tuner with AFC lock self- 
powered. £23.6.9 (inc. £6.19.0 P.T.). 
JTV/2 Switched Tuner ve BBC FM and two TV Sound 
programmes. Self-powered. £25.19.7 (inc. £6.15.7 P.T.) 
MERCURY chassis mounting version of JTV/2 
(requires power) £19.19.1 (inc. £5.4.1 P.T.) 
ARG US—Transistorised AM Tuner (long and med.) 
for Recorder and Amplifier. Kit of parts ba 
10.0 


* THE JTL TAPE UNIT 





TEST EQUIPMENT 


A range of designs is offered in Kit form for the serious 
home constructor with up to laboratory standards of 
performance 

AUDIOGENERATOR AG.10 Tuner from 10 c/s to 
100 Kc/s Square and sinusoidal wave pattern with 
valves, etc., complete £14.5.0 
OSCILLOSCOPE OG.10 10 mV/cm sensitivity from 
2 c/s to 1.5 Mc/s. Complete with tube £22.10.0 
VALVE VOLTMETER EM 10 23 ranges, inc. D.C. 
Complete £23.0.0 
High Voltage Probes £3.0.0 
WOBBULATOR W.II For R.F., I.F., TV align- 
ment. Complete £14.19.0 


A self powered unit in the matching equipment series for direct connection between tape 
deck and amplifier. Facilities offered include mono and stereo operation, separate monitor- 
ing head and amplifier, variable bias, pre-recorded and recorded signal level controls, etc. 
The unit is completely stable and is to be offered in Kit form. Available mid-September 


Full descriptive literature available on all items in the Jason range (including Everest 
Transistor Receiver) on request. Please state information required when writing. 


JASON ELECTRONIC DESIGNS LTD. 
KIMBERLEY GARDENS, LONDON, N.4 STA. 5477 
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r Introducing the new 
> SERIES 420 










With facilities for mono/stereo 
recording and play back and 
incorporating four separate amp- 
lifiers for maximum versatility. 


\pli- 
und 
wer 
wo. 
con- 
ice, 
ve , . . 
The W ith the introduction of the Ferrograph 
and 
b in Series 420, Tape Recording enters an exciting 
trols 
é U U ; _ 
se What the ‘420° will do new phase. Here for the first time is an instrument 
I Mono records and plays back with continuous so versatile that it is difficult to conceive a need that 
monitoring on either channel. 
cannot be satisfied. Its wide range of facilities is the 
2 Stereo records and plays back with continuous 
manienving on ech chennet. direct result of a close study of user requirements based 
ager 3 Permits the introduction of echo effects. : ; ] F 
on upon the evidence provided by a comprehensive survey in 
is.c0 4 Plays back on one channel whilst recording on ; 
45.0 the other. which several thousand Ferrograph users took part. The 
from 
oe 5 Re-records from one track to the other. advanced standard of performance achieved by the Series 
3.0.0 
3.0.0 , . , i ; 
ne 6 Whilst re-recording, permits additional material 420—stemming from intensive research into all aspects of 
18.0 to be superimposed. 
7 Permits instant comparison of recorded signal with head, amplifier and tape transport design—once again 
‘ape input signal. 
tor- demonstrates Ferrograph’s mastery of the art of tape 
etc. 8 Plays back four-track pre-recorded material (Model 
ber 424 only). recording. 
The lacomparable mde CFFOQK APS 
Ss 


t Model 422U =. 200/250v 50 c.p.s. Model 422E 110v 50 c 


-P.S. 
Model 424A 117v 60 c.p.s. Model 424U 200/250v 50 c.p.s. 5 
SERIES 420 Model 424E 110v 50 c.p.s. 110 = 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD. 
84 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E.I1 Telephone: WATerloo 198] 
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made 


to 
measure 


Most good Hi-Fi equipment doesn’t come off the 
peg. It’s custom-built to suit the individual (and 
his pocket). Let the Tape Recorder Centre run a 
tapé around your requirements. The Tape 
‘Recorder Centre has the largest and finest range 
of Hi-Fi equipments, components, cabinets in 
the country; unequalled. Know-how in 
matching different units; a reputation 
for honest and informed advice. Let 
the Tape Recorder Centre help you 

to get exactly what you need for 

top performance and top value. 
Choose in person—at one of the 
two London Showrooms; or 
choose by post—as a first step, 

get the 1961 Catalogue, 88 pages, 
illustrated, FREE—the most 
complete Hi-Fi survey in the 
country. 


| CHOOSE BY POST 0.0 | ] Al 

For free Catalogue, send this coupon to 

The Tape Recorder Centre Ltd., Dept:G | 

447 Green Lanes, London N.4 | R a -? ad 
Telephone: FITzroy 2316/7/8 l ; 


Name er emnertet es 


Address ichecinitan | 
we BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE | 
ci aici i a a ae a i elie a 


CHOOSE IN PERSON: Central London: 82 High Holborn, W.C.1 CHAncery 7401 


North London: 75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, N.4 —‘ FiTzroy 2316/7/8 


Only at these two Showrooms will you find the complete Tape Recorder Centre range! 











r 
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| Goodmans 


. 


HONOURS 





Goodmans loudspeakers are subjected to the most severe AXIOM 110 


215.9 (Plus P.T. £1.68 
examination in the anechoic chamber, shown above, during oe - wah” 


both development and subsequent manufacture, ensuring 


AXIOM 112 az ittustrated 
that your GOODMANS HIGH FIDELITY LOUD- Price £6.8.8 (Plus P.T. £2.5.6) 


; . 4 Po NOMI S cs accacasevciccicacanniee 12 Watts. 
SPEAKER. has “passed with honours” and that its Flux Density m TITER See 16,000 Gani 


eee eee : BOTH UNITS have a frequency range of 
performance will justify your choice. 40-15,000 c/s and impedance of 15 ohms. 


SSS SS SSS a 


(e707 Oe} BP\) O. OS. s— 


“ 


INGUIN  ccaadcsauivncacncassacdigvaceiseaiadsads weduaxacke 


bs | 
Please send copy of High Fidelity Manual. - 
i 
PURIOSE 3 s<cdesscesssscatscscacssasssadauses cocccccceees 


GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Axiom Works, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Tel : Wembley 1200 (8 lines) Grams : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England 
Available in all countries. 
In every sense the greatest range—in every country the greatest name. 


poorer 


G 


. 
OM Sec ame eet HEE Soe: As cE a oe sem ey a seed fo oS 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


NEW V LARGER PREMISES 





IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


AMPLIFIERS AND TUNERS 





@ STEREO 

Armstrong Tuner/Stereo Amp. 55 
Armstrong Stereo 12 Mk. 2 
Qund 22 Pre-amp Unit 

Leak Stereo 20 ... . 

Leak Varislope .. 

Leak Faint One Stereo Pre- Amp 
HMV 555 Amp. 

HMV 556 Pre-Amp Self-powered 
Rogers HG.88 Mk 

Rogers RD Jnr. te Amp . 
Rogers Junior lil 

Chapman Stereo Amp 

Chapman 305 Unit 

@ SINGLE CHANNEL 
Armstrong—ALL MODELS 
Quad Amplifier... 3 hy 
Quad Control Unit 

Leak TL 12 Plus 

@ TUNERS 

Armstrong AF208 

Quad FM Tuner 

Quad AM Tuner 

Leak yh ol Line FM 

Dulci AM/FM 

Chapman S5E FM PNRD 
Chapman “‘Tranquillo” 105 
Chapman FM Tuner FM 91 UNPWD 
Chapman S6BS/Unpowered ... 
Chapman S6BS/FM Powered . 
Rogers FM Variable 


£33.15.0 
£44.15.0 
£25.0.0 
£30.9.0 
£25.0.0 
£21.0.0 
63 gns. 
39 gns. 
oy y 4 


on. 10. ° 
20 gns. 
18 gns. 


hhh 
pedicd x] 
———_ 
Sse 


BRERA 

Peewee oocer.s 
Sssssouvoue B85 
cco oO NO BS COS 


LOUDSPEAKERS” 


The following is a selection an our large stocks. 


LEAK “Sandwich” 
QUAD Electrostatic 
@ WHARFEDALE 
W. 15 RS 

Super 12 RSDD.. 

W. 12 RSDD 

W. 12 RS oe 
W. 2 2-speaker 

eh — 12 oe 


r3 ons 
Golden, 10FSB ... 
W10/FSB 


Column 8 enclosure 
@ LOWTHE 
Acousta PM6 Unit Drive 
Acousta Cabinet with Unit 
Acousta de Luxe 
Acousta Twin 
T.P.I. se ane 
@ TANNOY 
Tannoy 12” Monitor 
Tannoy 15” Monitor 
Vitavox DUI20 
W.B. 1016 ... 
W.B. HFI216 


SK/20/XL 

AX/15/4.. 

Axiette ... ids 
Axiom 110 10” 

Axiom 3 ba 
Axiom 400 

Triaxiette 

Triaxiom 12/20 .. cas 
Mordaunt “Arundel” 
Celestion “‘Colaudio II” 


MODERN ELECTRIC 


—-—o—: 
eo°s5o 


£8.1 


NS 
--Ave 
o 


¥YrCuwo 
o-— 


£30.15.0 
£37.10.0 
£19.10.0 


£36.10.0 


KELLY Ribbon Mk. Il... £10.10.0 $30 
Connoisseur Major £26.8.10 $55 


---—-—--—----—-----4 


| PROMP DELIVERY FROM STOCK OF | 


ALL LATEST ITEMS AVAILABLE FROM l- 


MANUFACTURERS MENTIONED IN , 
| THIS ADVERTISMENT. ENQUIRIES , 
INVITED. 


I 
| SLIGHT CHANGES IN P.T. WILL BE CHARGED I 
WHERE APPLICABLE TO HOME BUYERS j 


ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe 


MOTORS & PICKUPS 
STEREO AND SINGLE 
B. & O. STEREO Dynamic artinaaaaiie with 
Diamond; ee 7 gns. $21 
Decca Stereo P.U. Complete = 
Connoisseur Stereo rr 


Ronette Binofluid Stereo ; £8.6.10 $i7 
Tannoy Stereo Cartridge Mk. T £13.6.0 $27 
Tannoy Cartridge Mono. Mk. Il £12.14.0 $26 
Connoisseur P.U. ‘ £12.19.10 $30 
Acos Stereo Cart £4.8.6 $i 


Goldring 600 a P 
Goldring 700 Cartridge 
Lenco GL-60 Trans Unit 


| GARRARD 30! .. : £22.7.3 $49 1 
i GARRARD 4HF/GC s/i0 -- £19.5.7 $45 i 
GARRARD TPA/!I2 ARM & P. U. £5.9.1 $12 
1 GARRARD GMC/5 & ARM... £9.8.10 $21 1 
| GARRARD TA/MK. II... - Mees 86‘S22- 45 
| and all latest GARRARD motors, pick-ups and j 

L changers. 
Connoisseur Motor Type B £27.16.1 $59 
Connoisseur 2-speed Craftsman £19.2.5 $41 


Philips 2009 Transcription Unit £10.10.0 $25 
Ortofon Arms, Mono and Stereo Cartridges 
IT’S BETTER TO FIT DIAMONDS 
For economy, improved quality and longer life. 
Accuracy finished and bapeaercenaasl In most fittings, 
stereo or mono, from .  #£1.4, $3 
= ” iz 
BINSON ‘‘ ECHOREC” UNITS 
BINSON STANDARD ECHOREC pre-amplifier unit 
enables echoes to be imposed on signals between 
microphone (or other source) and amplifier or 
recorder. 3 channels available, and timing of echoes 
is controllable. Details on request. 
140 gns. $420 
Binson “‘ Baby Echorec” as described in Hi-Fi 
NEWS, WIRELESS WORLD, etc., — - above, 
but for single channel working 100 g $300 
PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE DISCOUNTS 


@{FULL OFFICIAL RATES OF EX- 
CHANGE FOR PAYMENT IN ANY 
CURRENCY 
MANY ITEMS FOR 110 VOLTS A.C. 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS 
ACCESSORIES 
LARGE AND UP-TO-DATE STOCKS 

$ PROMPT REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 

Car, iage and packing charge atcorc. 

Services endorsed by leading British Manufacturers. 


(RETAIL) 
LTD. 


Bendy Deceit 
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THE FINEST 
EQUIPMENT 
IN GT BRITAIN 


TAPE RECORDERS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Whatever you want in tape, Modern Electrics 

are there to help you with everything from a 

complete installation to a few inches of leader 

re 

[ ew Ferrograph 420 110 gns. 3330 | 
All versions as advertised 





MONO 

BRENELL M... 88 gns. $264 
Brenell Mk. V_... 64gns. $192 
Brenell Three Star ws 58 gns. $174 
Clarion Transistor Battery 19 gns. $57 

Cossor 1602 4-Track ... 37 gns. Stil 
Cossor 1601 4-Track, 3- “Speed 59 gns. $177 
Ferrograph 4AH 86 gns. $256 


Ferrograph 4AN 

Fi-Cord 101 ove 

Grundig TKI 

Grundig TK24 with Mic. 
Grundig TK20 with —_ 
Grundig TK30 . : 
Grundig TK35 ... 

Philips Transistor . 
Philips EL3541 4-Track Stereo 
Philips EL3536 4-Track Stereo 
Philips EL3542 og ige 5 
Reflectograph 3 Tr. ‘ 
Reflectograph i TF. “Be 

Stuzzi Magnette ‘ - 59 gns. $i7l 
Stuzzi Tricorder .. 63 gns. $189 
Vortexion W.V.A. Type IV Deck |... £93.13.0 $268 
Vortexion W.V.B. Type IV Deck .. £110.30 $315 


@ STEREO 
VORTEXION a ewe 


8il gns. $243 
53 gns. $159 
26 gns. $68 
55 gns. $165 
42 gns. $124 
65 gns. $195 
75 gns. $225 
24gns. $72 
34gns. $112 
92gns. $276 
59 gns. $177 
As advertised 
As advertised 


Ferrograph 4SN D 42gns. $126 
Ferrograph 105 gns. $315 
Ferrograph 4S/N 88 gns. $264 
Ferrograph 4S/H 93 gns. $279 
Brenell 3-Star ... 89 gns. $267 
Brenell Mk. 5 £93, 16.0 $268 
Grundig TK60 . 128 gns. $384 


@ DECKS AND AMPLIFIERS 
Wearite 4A Mono oe ae 
Wearite 4B Mono re 
Brenell Pre-Amp and Amp 24gns. $72 
Brenell Stereo oon = = «» £33.16.0 $101 
a Mono Dec 28 gns. $84 
ROPHONES ‘AND MIXERS 
2c re 12. Condenser Ar £185.0.0 $535 
AKG. D.19. Dynamic ... 


£36.10.0 $105 
£41.10.0 $119 


AKG. D.88. Dynamic Stereo ... €17.10.0 $50 
Lustraphone LD/66Z cin «. €4.12.6 $13 
Lustraphone LFV/59 Dynamic | .. 83 gns. $25.50 
Lustraphone VR/64 Ribbon ... €7.17.6 $23 
Bang & Olufsen Ribbon «.. £16.0.0 $46 
Reslo Ribbon RBL/T or CRL. «. £9.12.6 $27 
Film Industries Ribbon MI8 ... £8.15.0 $25 
Grampian DP4M, etc. «» €7.11.0 $22 
Grundig Mixer GMU.3 16 gns. $48 


Heathfield Electronic Mixer ... ... £19.10.0 $56 
Walgain Mono Pre-Amp “es «. £5.0.0 $15 
Walgain Stereo a £7.10.0 $21 


SCOTCH BOY, IRISH, BASF, GRUNDIG, AGFA, 
Mss, FERROTAPE—ALL SIZES IN STANDARD, 
LONG PLAY AND DOUBLE PLAY. 
pang prices are free of Purchase Tax and are quoted 
above in U.S. Dollars. 


120 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.! 


(Opposite Columbia Cinem 


a) 
Telephone: GER 9692, TEM 7587 & COV 1703 


Cables: MODCHAREX, LONDON 








- SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
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Anyone can operate the Garrard system. 
Controls have been simplified. There are 
three positions only—PLAY—RECORD— 
WIND. 


- MAGAZINE LOADING 


No tape threading. No spilling. No 
anchoring of tape. Just place the magazine 
on the deck and it’s ready to operate. 


- EASY STORAGE 


The magazine is the same size as an average 
book. It fits neatly on a bookshelf using the 
Library Storage Unit. 


- GARRARD TAPE POSITION 


INDICATOR 
Gives precise and accurate indication of 
recordings on the tape. 
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ieee 


CONTINUOUS-EASY TAPE RECORDING & PLAYBACK 
WITH THE GARRARD MAGAZINE METHOD 


MAGAZINE TAPE DECK ACCESSORIES £ 
Magazine containing 650 ft. Double Play Tape in container aaa) 
Magazine only with one empty spool oe ae aaa 
Reel of 650 ft. Double Play Tape ... pa waa ea ore ae 
Garrard Spool only ae 

Library Storage Magazine container tae 
Tape Position Indicator... Jax nae as sas aa | 


Swwaowy 
aanwnooas 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
SWINDON - WILTSHIRE 
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Fast, easy 
tape selection 
-with Philips 


CINTA MAGNETICA 


GELUIDSBAND 





GNETIC TAPE 





coded packs 


From now on, all Philips tape packs in the 3’, 
PH ILI PS 4”, 5”, 52” and 7” reel sizes will be colour coded; 
green for standard tapes; red for long-play 
tapes; blue for double-play tapes. This entirely 

: - ——_ new packaging system ensures quick, easy 
RED For longplay tapes identification of every size and type of tape. It 

: we ; eliminates the possibility of error when you 

rn EL ; 

me change reels, makes selection easier when you’re 
ageum-aan buying new supplies, helps you maintain your 
tape library with complete efficiency. And re- 
member, Philips tapes are the best you can buy. 
They give you really lifelike sound—improve the 
performance of every tape recorder. Buy your 
Philips tapes in the new colourful packs today! 


sh PHILIPS 
PHILIPS 


-the friend of the family 





=jmels §=—For doubleplay tapes 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD- CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - = Wee 
PR37 
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BLACKPOOL ....MANCHESTER...... LONDON 


Squires Gate 8 Deansgate 33 Catherine St. 


and now 
BRADFORD 


Yorkshire 


Towards the year end (late November or early December) the Long Playing Record Library Ltd. plans a Fourth Library Branch where 
members can change records personally. This Library is to be part of Yorkshire’s new Centre of Sound at Brighter Homes Building—First 
Floor Showrooms at 16 Ivegate, Bradford. Readers of ‘The Gramophone’ who live in the Bradford area are invited to send s.a.e. to the L/P 
Record Library’s Blackpool address, for full details, and to watch this space for a further announcement. 


L.P. R. ie THE SIGN OF A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 
THE 








THE L/P LIBRARY THE L.P.R.L. CLASSICAL 
POSTAL SERVICE RECORD GUIDE CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK 








is now available as illustrated in a BRAND NEW 5/ PLUS 
c. 


; ea ; : : 6d. Post 
Coccepe Eine ore i” the British Isles special gift pack, with casing to 1961/2 EDITION & Packing 
The annual subscription for membership hold both Volumes | & Il This is a selective catalogue listing all the 


recommended classical LPs issued to date 
(mono and stereo). Only records of a high 
standard of performance and recording are 
included. Thus this publication is an admirable 
collector’s guide. In addition the handbook 
includes much helpful information about the 
care of LPs, the problems of styli and groove- 
jumping and correct reproduction of records. 


AVAILABLE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS 


A REVIEW OF ALL STEREO RECORDS 

OF CLASSICAL MUSIC (including 

Operetta and Musical Comedy) with a 

section on LIGHT MUSIC. Beautifully 
cloth-bound 


by EDWARD GREENFIELD 
(Record Critic of 
The Guardian and The Gramophone) 


DENIS STEVENS 
(Editor of Grove; 
Record Critic of The Gramophone and B.B.C.) 
and Edited by IVAN MARCH 
(Director of The Long Playing Record Library) 


Every record is reviewed both for its musical 
content and standard of performance, and for 
the quality of the recorded sound by three 


is a guinea and the hiring charges range 
from Id. to 3d. per day for each disc 
borrowed. 





@ You only pay for the time you actually 
have records in your possession, not for 
time in transit. 


@ Records are in immaculate condition. 


@ Acomplete range includes every impor- 
tant classical issue Mono and Stereo 
(and in stereo a wide selection of light 
music too). 


@ Packing is simple and foolproof. 


@ Return of Post changing service, and 
you may change records as frequently 
as you wish. 


THE L.P.R.L. FACTORY 
FRESH SALES SERVICE 


operates anywhere in the world. 








It provides a guaranteed unplayed copy of 
any LP published in this country. 


@ Any label can be supplied: a perfect 
mint copy is guaranteed. 


@ All records are parastated after a 














rigorous visual inspection. experienced critics who have from its incep- 
e Polythene protection and unique pack- Price inclusive of tion, specialised in the field of stereo. 

ing ensures that discs reach you in : CAN BE ORDERED FROM ANY 

pristine condition—as they left the packing & postage BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT FROM 

factory. THE PUBLISHERS. 
@ Thoughtful advice on the “best” record- 48 ao Volume I 21/- (post and packing 1/6 on one 

ing is given with pleasure. Volume 2 25/- volume, 2/- in two volumes) 


Send now a large s.a.e. for details of all L.P.R.L. services 


THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY LTD. 
SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS. 
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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


By W. S. Meadmore 


1906: what an age ago it seems now. 
The old lady, who had sat on the throne 
of England for so many years, but five 
years dead, her son Edward, King and 
Emperor, the Entente Cordicale signed 
with France, Liberals gaining a sweep- 
ing success at the polls, the gramophone 
in its infancy, known as the phono- 
graph, a square box surmounted by a 
tin horn, discs more often discordant 
than musical. 





G. H. Russell, as he is to-day, mentor to 
over five decades of record collectors. 


It was in this year that a young en- 
thusiast, George Russell, walked into a 
sale room and made a successful bid 
for a pile of records. Some he already 
possessed. What todo with them? An 
idea took birth. He rented a first floor 
room opposite the Angel at Islington, 
a modest advertisement stated that 
here records could be exchanged. 


Capital £6 
+ Enthusiasm 


The stock was a hundred records, his 
capital £6. Managed by an enthusiast 
the venture attracted enthusiasts, its 
success such that the room was soon 
too small for the piles of records and 
the customers, and a move was made 
farther west to New Oxford Street. Now 
called The Gramophone Exchange, the 
shop became widely known as the 


meeting place of collectors, the atmos- 
phere more like that of a club than a 
business, an atmosphere which is still 
retained at the present Gramophone 
Exchange. Again there was a move, this 
time to Shaftesbury Avenue, here the 
Exchange remained for twenty-eight 
years until an expired lease necessitated 
a further change, and the final establish- 
ment of The Gramophone Exchange at 
its present address at 80-82 Wardour 
Street, W.1. If the addresses have been 
varied, the tradition remains the same. 
One does not wonder why this rambling 
shop with its tiers of records, its many 
audition rooms, is always thronged with 
musicians and music lovers, for it is here, 
at The Gramophone Exchange they find 
a satisfaction often exceeding a success- 
ful search for some rare recording. 


How the Exchange 
System Works 


The Gramophone Exchange has aimed 
at supplying its customers with the re- 
cords they want, and to take back, in 
part payment for other records, the re- 
cords whose appeal has staled with 
hearing, or perhaps those superseded by 
more attractive recordings. Apart from 
the part-payment system, The Gramo- 
phone Exchange carries a stock of some 
3,000 slightly used, but in perfect con- 
dition, L.P.’s, offered at a half to two- 
thirds of the normal retail price, also 
some 10,000 78 r.p.m. records, and over 
8,000 collector’s items by historical 





artistes: all those at reasonable prices. 
The turnover on these and the slightly 
used records is such as to preclude 
lists, they would be out of date in a 
few days. 

Besides this extraordinary collection of 
records, the slightly used and the rari- 
ties, ‘The Gramophone Exchange stocks 
practically every new classical record 
issued in this country, and many from 
abroad. Every known gramophonic 
accessory is kept, in addition, existing 
instruments can be converted by 
skilled machanics to Hi-Fi or Stereo. 
Libraries, Universities, Schools, and 
other educational bodies, home and 
abroad, have availed themselves of The 
Gramophone Exchange for many years, 
knowing, by experience, that they can 
rely on The Gramophone Exchange to 
supply exactly what they require. 


The Right Atmosphere 


Even the assistants at The Gramophone 
Exchange are unique. Themselves 
enthusiastic record collectors, their 
knowledge is invaluable to the customer 
seeking advice or desirous of help in 
selecting records. They all have 
studied opinions as to the best record- 
ings and other such problems. 

So, out of that small back room in 
Islington, has grown this vast business 
and its fifty-five years’ experience. 
George Russell, although older in years, 
is still very much alive, still the same 
personality who has been a mentor to 
over five decades of record collectors. 
And so it is, that at 80-82 Wardour 
Street, W.1., the collector will find the 
right atmosphere, the right record, and 
the right advice on everything per- 
taining to the gramophone. 


The Gramophone Exchange at 80-82 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Mysteries of Copyright 

| HOPE the reader will forgive me if I 
embark on some general topics before 

getting down to the recent vocal issues. 

First, I have some comments to make on 
Alec Robertson’s plea in the August number 
(page 107) that the Schnabel recordings 
made for the Beethoven Sonata Society 
should be reissued despite the supposed 
contractual difficulties involved. I venture 
to say “supposed”? because memories are 
short, and no one either inside or outside 
E.M.I. seems to recall that the entire 
contents of Volumes I and II of this series 
(the two volumes in dispute) were in point 
of fact reissued in this country, on 78, in 
November 1951 in the DB series. (Those 
who are interested will find full details in 
Tue GRAMOPHONE, December 1951, or in 
The Record Year, 1952.) Now, if all these 
records could be made available ten 
years ago in the original 78 form without 
anyone being a penny the worse, it passes 
my comprehension why the E.M.I. copy- 
right department should have suddenly 
become so concerned. 

What has all this to do with the voice, 
asks the reader. Only this, that I have for 
years been urging the reissue of the Elena 
Gerhardt Vol. I of the Hugo Wolf Society, 
and have always encountered just the same 
legal obstacle: namely, that this was in the 
first place a limited edition, and that some 
crank might conceivably make trouble if it 
were reissued, even on LP. I have repeatedly 
asked why, in that case, it was found 
feasible to reissue the first two Schnabel 
volumes; but this point seemed to make no 
impact. In any case, it is a little hard to 
appreciate the force of the legal objection 
when we recall that limited editions of books 
are constantly produced, only to be followed 
up a year or two later by an ordinary edition 
at normal prices, or even by a paperback. 
Why should records be subject to a totally 
different rule? 


Everything that Mr. Robertson has to say 
about the desirability of reissuing the 
Schnabel records on LP applies with equal 
force to the Gerhardt Wolf volume; it is 
wretched that young people should be 
permanently debarred from owning and 
studying such matchless interpretations as 
her MGrike Heimweh or Eichendorff Standchen. 
Perhaps if owners of the original set would 
write to the Editor, giving a similar assurance 
to that requested by Mr. Robertson, some- 
thing might thereby be achieved. Mean- 
while, admirers of Gerhardt’s singing will 
be glad to know that there is hope of a 
forthcoming ‘‘Great Recordings’? LP con- 
taining some of the best of her Schubert and 
Brahms recordings. 

But I have not yet finished with the 
mysteries of copyright. As we all know, 
E.M.I. have in recent years turned over a 
new leaf in the matter of providing full texts 
and translations with their vocal records: 
from being one of the least helpful com- 
panies in this respect, they have become 
about the best. So, while following the new 
de los Angeles recital with the leaflet, I was 
astonished, on reaching the last song on 
side one—which was Brahms’s Vergebliches 
Stdndchen—to read these words: “It is 
regretted that, owing to copyright difficulties, 
the text of this song cannot be printed.” It 
is true, unfortunately, that there is one firm 
of English music publishers who refuse to 
allow words of which they hold the copy- 
right to be printed, even on the payment of 
a fee, in such leaflets. But ever since reading 
that strange announcement I have been 
wondering who the wily business-man can 
have been who succeeded in persuading 
the legal experts of E.M.I. that his firm 
held an effective copyright in the traditional 
(Lower Rhineland) text of a song published 
in 1882 by a composer who died in 1897! 
He deserves a rise. The mystery deepens 
when we discover that the full text and 
translation of this very song was included 


a few months ago in the E.M.I. leaflet 
accompanying Christa Ludwig’s Brahms- 
Schumann recital. 

I am sorry, by the way, that H.M.V. 
should have called this delightful record by 
the rather cheap title, ““The Fabulous 
Victoria de los Angeles’, and insisted on 
describing her, in the sleeve-note, as a mere 
“artiste”? when she is most certainly an 
artist, and a rare one! She makes a great 
impression in the long initial aria from 
Sacrati’s Proserpina: a striking piece by an 
obscure seventeenth-century composer about 
whom we should have welcomed some 
information. I don’t think she will ever 
penetrate to the heart of the world of 
German Lieder, but she makes a good deal, 
in a slightly unconventional way, of such 
slow songs as Der Tod und das Madchen and 
Brahms’s Dein blaues Auge. In the faster 
songs she is less successful, giving to Wohin 
an unsuitably jerky and accentuated rhythm, 
and making a sudden and _ ineffective 
increase in speed in the last verse of 
Vergebliches Standchen. The second side, 
which opens with two delicate Fauré 
performances, is otherwise wholly devoted 
to Spanish music, enchantingly done, 
especially the two Guridi songs and the 
last song of all, with its remarkable 
cantillations, which the singer accompanies 
on her guitar. The only flaw on this side is 
the silly and unnaturalspoken announcements 
before each song, which would have been 
perfectly in place in a “‘live”’ recital, but here 
only evoke the hushed surroundings of 
the studio. 


Philips’ Modern Music Series 

A friend of mine glanced through the list 
of Philips’ Modern Music Series, and 
murmured rather ungraciously, ‘“‘Better late 
than never!”? Though I whole-heartedly 
welcome this issue, of course I see what he 
meant. Not only was it about time that a 
modern classic like Wozzeck should be made 
available, but a good many of these 
recordings have actually been on sale in 
other countries for many years, and unavail- 
able only in benighted Britain. I could not 
help wondering whether the Wozzeck, in 
particular, a public New York performance 
under Mitropolous which dates from 1951 
could hold its own in terms of sound and 
accuracy with a good modern opera set. 

Strictly speaking, it doesn’t. Berg’s 
marvellously rich and subtle scoring deserves 
the finest stereo reproduction, and some of 
his vocal parts need far more precise singing 
than they here receive. Nevertheless, I 
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was bowled over afresh by the beauty and 
emotional power of the music, and can 
strongly recommend this two-record set to 
anyone interested—unless he happens to 
have (as I haven’t) inside information 
about some newer version. It is the kind of 
work in which Mitropolous excelled, and 
the New York Philharmonic plays magni- 
ficently for him. The recording is far 
better than I had expected from its date 
and provenance: in fact, for most of the 
time it is perfectly acceptable. But there 
are errors which would never have been 
passed in a studio version. The worst are 
in the part of Marie, which really doesn’t 
suit Eileen Farrell at all. At that early stage 
of her career her voice was less secure than 
it has since become; she does not convey 
the pathos of the character, and, having a 
poor sense of pitch, is often a tone or so 
flat for bars on end. On the other hand, the 
late Mack Harrell makes a_ splendid 
Wozzeck: not only is he accurate throughout 
but he sings the part with a warmth of tone 
and simplicity of manner which enlist all 
our sympathies. It has been suggested that 
he sounds too sane for Wozzeck; there may 
be some truth in this, but if so I find it a 
fault on the right side. The smaller parts are 
nearly all excellently done, and a special 
word of praise must go to David Lloyd for 
his Andres, a beautifully written little role: 
there are some difficult upward arpeggio 
passages in the beer-garden scene which he 
executes with amazing skill. 

The three-disc set of Berg’s Lulu derives 
from an Austrian broadcast which was put 
out once or twice by the Third Programme 
some years ago. It makes an interesting 
and valuable addition to the catalogues, but 
I am forced to agree with J.N.’s conclusion 
that Lulu is a ‘deeply flawed yet endlessly 
fascinating opera’’—in short, by no means 
a masterpiece of our time like Wozzeck. 
There is a particular difficulty in the cast- 
ing of the title role, whose “disturbing 
apathy” and “soft unchristened smile’ 
Berg has suggested in terms of mazy, dreamy, 
floating coloratura. Recently, Mme Helga 
Pilarczyk, a very clever actress, has scored 
a considerable success as Lulu; but, when 
one listens to her in a radio performance, 
one is forced to admit that she lacks those 
soft upper tones which Berg had in mind. 

Ilona Steingruber, the recorded Lulu, 
cannot manage the extreme top of the part 
securely, but she comes much closer to 
success, and sings throughout with a cool 
stream of tone that admirably suggests the 
character. When I first heard her in the 
broadcast I was struck by a certain resem- 
blance in her vocal colour to that of Ljuba 
Welitsch, and once remarked on it in 
conversation with Mme Welitsch: tact- 
lessly, perhaps, since there was a wide gap 
between the accomplishments of the two 
sopranos. But she agreed that several other 
people had observed the same thing. (By 
the way—and there never was a more 
shameless parenthesis—let me urge anyone 
who has not yet got the 10-inch Philips 
record by Welitsch, SBR6255, to snap it up 
before its inevitable deletion: the Tosca 
excerpts alone make it indispensable.) The 
rest of the Lulu cast is adequate, with an 
effective account of the Countess from 
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Maria Cerny. Herbert Hafner conducts. 

As though two Berg operas were not 
riches enough, Philips have also simul- 
taneously issued two Schoenberg operas: 
Erwartung in the Dorothy Dow/New York 
Philharmonic /Mitropolous _ performance 
(which occupies one side, with Krenek’s 
string Symphonic Elegy on the reverse) and 
Moses und Aron. Most commendably, the 
latter has been sucessfully included on four 
sides, although the original American issue 
(of the same performance) occupied six. 
That will be of some help to the keen student 
of modern music who may feel himself 
bewildered by the choice suddenly spread 
out before him. I very much hope, by the 
way, that all these issues will have a good 
long run in the catalogue. It so often 
happens that companies find it admini- 
stratively convenient to dump a big “‘special 
supplement”’ of some kind (e.g., the H.M.V. 
Archive Series) on the market all at once— 
and are then surprised to find that the 
small public for which it is intended simply 
cannot absorb the whole issue in the first 
few months. 

Erwartung is a thoroughly satisfactory 
recording of an early Schoenberg score 
which is much admired by the faithful, but 
does not greatly appeal to me—largely 
because I find the Marie Pappenheim 
libretto so naive and so pointless. Moses und 
Aron, here presented in its first (broadcast) 
performance of 1954 under Hans Rosbaud, 
is a very different matter: it is perhaps 
Schoenberg’s masterpiece. Although 
his literary taste was highly uncertain 
in this instance he wrote for himself 
a text which has real nobility and 
dramatic power. What a pity that he never 
composed the third act! It has become 
correct to say that the work is complete in 
all essentials as it stands; but with this view 
I cannot agree. True, the already famous 
curtain to the second act (Moses’ ‘‘O Wort, 
du Wort, das mir fehlt!’’) is hugely impres- 
sive; but it leaves us with an unresolved 
antithesis between the two brothers. In a 
sense that antithesis can never be resolved; 
and the brief third act for which Schoenberg 
wrote the words is an unsuccessful attempt 
to find a way out. Presumptuous as it may 
seem—and in any case useless—to make 
such a suggestion at this date, I cannot help 
feeling that in some imaginatve treatment 
of the death of Moses on Pisgah there 
lay the true and only possible resolution of 
this great biblical tragedy. The vision of the 
Promised Land might have served emble- 
matically as the distant goal of their joint 
endeavours, the perfect union of word 
and idea. 

What Schoenberg achieved in the two 
acts which he has left us is noble and grand, 
and it here receives a worthy and finely 
recorded performance. In the nature of 
things, live performances of this extremely 
difficult work are bound to be few and far 
between, so that this splendid achievement 
is doubly welcome. Hans Herbert Fiedler 
is most impressive in the speaking part of 
Moses, and Helmut Krebs well conveys the 
fluency of Aaron, without suggesting that 
he is merely glib. The complex choral parts 
are magnificently sung, and the impression- 
istic opening scene of the Burning Bush 
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sounds far clearer and more beautiful her: 
than in the jumbled loudspeaker versio: 
used in the Berlin production of the opera 

I lack space for more than a passin; 
mention of two further very interestin; 
records in this Philips series: one containin 
a large selection of Stravinsky’s vocal music 
including his deeply touching Jn Memoria: 
Dylan Thomas, and the other couplin: 
Lesur’s Cantique des Cantiques with Messiaen’ 
extraordinarily original Cing Rechants, th 
most attractive work of this composer tha‘ 
I have so far heard. Finally, a word ot 
appreciation for the well-chosen and hand- 
some modern pictures which Philips have 
so appropriately used as covers for this series. 
It is evident that this ccmpany, in sharp 
contradistinction to some of its rivals, is 
advised by someone with a keen visua! 
sense; I note that another Philips series, the 
Fontana ‘‘Masters of Art’’, makes a special 
point of presenting ‘‘two masterpieces for 
the price of one”’ by enclosing each record 
in a sleeve which contains a colour repro- 
duction of a famous painting. When I 
think of the appalling covers cf both the 
Columbia and the Decca Rosenkavalier 
albums (hard to say which was the more 
ghastly), I feel that, at long last, progress 
has been made, and that even the most 
obdurately Philistine opposition will sooner 
or later cave in. 


More Mahler 

It seems only the other day that I was 
reviewing two new recordings of Das Lied 
von der Erde and here already is another— 
and a notable one too, being the third and 
presumably final version by the work’s first 
and greatest exponent, Bruno Walter. 
There are those who demur to this or that 
aspect of Walter’s Mahler readings, but I 
confess to being an out-and-out addict: 
never, to my sense, does Mahler sound so 
spontaneous, so utterly and completely him- 
self, as under the direction of his old friend 
and pupil. If Walter had had a completely 
free hand in the matter of soloists, this 
might have been the perfect version; but 
since there have been so many other versions 
(besides a Forrester/Lewis/Reiner set wait- 
ing for issue from R.C.A.), his first choice 
may well have been ruled out by contractual 
obligations. 

Nevertheless, the new Walter set has the 
best of current Mahler tenors in Ernst 
Hafliger, who here greatly improves over 
his previous (and now deleted) performance 
with Van Beinum. I prefer him to Murray 
Dickie and even, on balance, to Julius 
Patzak because of the warmth and fullness 
of his tone, which tells splendidly in the very 
difficult opening song. His only weakness 
is a slight want of delicacy in the fifth song 
(“Der Trunkene im Frihling’’), and it is 
true that here he is no match for the refine- 
ment of Patzak. The other soloist, Mildred 
Miller, is the weak point in the new issue. 
Not that her performance is poor. She is a 
good artist and shapes her phrases well, and 
her comparatively light-weight voice does 
not seem inappropriate to me: it is quite 
beautifully balanced with the solo wood- 
wind and string lines with which it fre- 
quently has to intertwine. But the tone 
itself seldom sounds quite pure; I find i: 
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difficult to say whether singer or microphone 
is at fault. The New York Philharmonic’s 
playing, though not so exquisite as that of 
the Philharmonia in the long-drawn-out 
ending of the fourth song (“Von der 
Jugend’’), is very fine; and it will be a 
decisive point with many prospective buyers 
that the admirable Philips recording, even 
in its stereo form, lies comfortably on two 
sides, without any awkward break in the 
final song. 

No less valuable, though scarcely in my 
department, is the superb Walter set (on 
two Philips records) of Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, now available in the stereo 
form which this work obviously demands. 
On this occasion Maureen Forrester is 
present, giving a fine account of the con- 
tralto solo, ‘‘Urlicht’’, which forms the 
fourth movement of the symphony; while 
the Westminster Choir do all that can be 
done to mitigate the grandiose banalities of 
the last movement. It is good news that a 
Walter Third Symphony is on the way. 
That leaves only Nos. 6, 7 and 8; and it is 
rumoured that he intends to complete the 
whole sequence. If so, I hope he can be 
persuaded to give us at the same time 
new versions of his No. 4 and No. 5, which 
are marvellously played but unworthily 
recorded—indeed, I see that the Fourth has 
actually been deleted. 


More Mozart 

There was a time, not long since, when 
one could keep more or less abreast of com- 
plete opera sets (as opposed to symphonies 
and concertos), and expect tc have a 
reasoned view of their respective merits. But 
now, at any rate with Verdi and Puccini 
and Mozart, that time is past; and I am 
beginning to feel the bewilderment and 
confusion I long since felt over the con- 
certos and symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms—the feelings of inadequacy that 
finally caused us to abandon The Record 
Guide. Here, for instance, are new sets of 
Le Nozze di Figaro (Giulini, Columbia) and 
Don Giovanni (Leinsdorf, R.C.A.) which 
ought to be compared, number by number, 
with all the previous versions—except that 
such a task would need about a month’s 
total isolation if it were to be accomplished 
properly, Alas, I soon discovered that I 
had never even heard one of the competing 
versions: namely, Leinsdorf’s Figaro. 

Giulini’s Figaro is strongest in its orchestral 
playing (Philharmonia), in its fine ensemble 
and general impression of musical thorough- 
ness—everywhere except in the matter of 
the appoggiaturas, which are as chaotic as 
usual, (When will conductors and singers 
learn that their blind adherence to the 
written notes constantly produces an effect 
which is simply ungrammatical?) The 
Sextet and the last Finale are the high 
points of this set, with the first Finale (that 
to Act 2) nearly as good, though somewhat 
deficient in fun and character. The cast is 
s'rong on paper, variable in practice. Both 
‘Yaddei (as Figaro) and Wachter (as the 
Count) spoil their generally good perform- 
ance by a bad habit of hammering out 
single notes for emphasis; Moffo, on the 
cher hand (as Susanna), has acquired a 
litle of the Viennese trick of archly holding 
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back the tone at the top of the phrase; and 
Renato Ercolani (as Basilio) occasionally 
does the same thing. (It is curious how 
quickly this little trick spreads to non- 
German singers: there was an extreme 
instance of it, this summer at Glyndebourne, 
in Mirella Freni’s Zerlina, on the peak-note 
of the phrase “‘Sentilo battere’’ in “‘Vedrai 
carino”’.) Schwarzkopf sounds uneasy in 
‘*Porgi amor’’, but does well in “Dove sono”’, 
and melts all hearts, as she always does, in 
the great forgiveness-phrase at the very end 
of the opera. Cossotto’s Cherubino has 
been widely praised, but I find her big 
mezzo rather heavy-sounding for the part, 
especially in the two arias; is not a light 
soprano preferable in this role? 


In spite of the little drawbacks I have 
mentioned, the Columbia cast is distinctly 
stronger all round than Kleiber’s cast in the 
now oldish Decca set; nevertheless, Kleiber’s 
handling of the score as a dramatic-musical 
entity is so masterly that it should always 
rank as a classic of the gramophone. More- 
over, like the R.C.A. Leinsdorf set, it is 
absolutely complete, whereas the Giulini 
set, though it occupies a full eight sides, has 
the usual Fourth Act cuts, which are under- 
standable in the theatre, but surely un- 
necessary on disc. 


I see that some of my fellow-reviewers 
have been rather down on the R.C.A. 
Leinsdorf Don Giovanni, but I must confess 
that I found it enormously enjoyable. To 
begin with, it has magnificent sound: the 
fullest, richest and most spacious of any 
Mozart opera recording I know—and Don 
Giovanni is a score which particularly repays 
such treatment. Then, it is—for the first 
time in recorded history—absolutely com- 
plete, containing some brief passages of 
recitative after big numbers which are 
invariably omitted in the theatre, besides 
that Zerlina-Leporello duet which we are 
always reading about and never hear. The 
action—Zerlina tying Leporello to a chair, 
threatening him with a razor and so forth— 
is certainly on the quota-film level; but the 
music, though no one would place it among 
Mozart’s great inspirations, is fresh, lively 
and well worth an occasional hearing. 


The Vienna Philharmonic sounds glorious 
under Leinsdorf, but his cast is on balance 
somewhat less accomplished than that of 
the Giulini set. Leontyne Price is a soprano 
who has given us some lovely singing, both 
at Covent Garden and on records, but as 
Donna Elvira for much of the time she seems 
vocally below her best form: there is some 
kind of veil lying over the tone. As Donna 
Anna, Birgit Nilsson is very much herself, 
declaiming grandly in the vengeance aria, 
but frankly baffled by the bel canto com- 
plexities of “Non mi dir’. Together with 
Cesare Valletti, the excellent Don Ottavio, 
these two ladies achieve a beautiful ensemble 
in the great garden-trio (accompanied only 
by wood-wind) just before Don Giovanni’s 
party. Siepi and Corena make a satisfactory 
master-man combination, although I agree 
with P.H.-W. in preferring a baritone to a 
bass Don Giovanni: and not a hectoring 
baritone like Wachter, either, but a suave 
and polished charmer like Scotti or De 
Gogorza or John Forsell. 
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Some Further 

Last July I wrote about the re-appearance 
on the English market of the Italian Cetra 
catalogue; and, while welcoming this 
valuable series, remarked that it was hardly 
logical to hold these now rather dated 
recordings at the top price-level. I am glad 
to say that the higher-priced LPC series 
have since been reduced to 30s. 6d., and 
some of them have been transferred to the 
cheaper OLPC (Opera Club) series, which 
remains at 22s. 6d. Even at the higher of 
these categories, Cetra’s three-disc Don 
Giovanni, which is quite strongly cast on the 
male side, makes an attractive proposition, 
as P.H.-W. pointed out, to the impecunious 
Mozartian: it works out at nearly half the 
cost of either the Giulini or the Leinsdorf. 
Much the same can be said of the Taddei- 
Pagliughi Falstaff which should be available 
by the time these notes are printed: although 
it cannot stand on a level beside either 
the Toscanini set (R.C.A.) or the Karajan 
Columbia (which sounds particularly fine 
and clear in the new stereo version), I 
remember it as being a thoroughly present- 
able and enjoyable account of the opera, 
under the lively direction of Mario Rossi. 
There is much to be said, again, for Cetra’s 
OLPC Bohéme, with Tagliavini in seductive 
voice as Rodolfo. You might call this series 
the paperbacks of opera, and they are by 
no means to be sniffed at. 

For the opera fanatic, of course, the main 
point of the Cetra catalogue is its provision 
of all those second-line Italian operas that 
we never get a chance of hearing in this 
country. Some of them, I admit, are 
musically pretty thin; but I cannot think 
why we should be denied Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur, which Tebaldi is shortly to revive 
at the Metropolitan in a grand new décor 
by Cecil Beaton. Even in the not exactly 
first-rate Cetra performance the opera is 
never dull, wonderfully professional in con- 
struction, and full of glorious opportunities 
for the singers—not least that original and, 
to me, always moving scene in which old 
Michonnet watches his adored protégée in 
Racine from the wings of the old Comédie 
Frangaise. The same composer’s L’ Arlesiana 
is less strong, but in this pair of Cetra discs 
it has the advantage of Tagliavini as 
Federico, whose “Lamento” we so often hear 
in the programmes of star tenors. Lastly, 
there is Fedora (again only two records), 
with that full-blooded old favourite, Maria 
Caniglia, as the Sardou heroine, and the 
highly musical Prandelli (Italy’s first Peter 
Grimes!) as Loris. 

H.M.V. deserves our warmest gratitude 
for re-issuing what still strikes me, despite 
weak conducting, as the best of all complete 
versions of Jl Trovatore. With Milanov, 
Barbieri, Bjérling and Warren in the cast, 
we can hardly complain that the price has 
not been reduced; but the fact that it 
occupies only two records makes it a good, 
indeed indispensable, buy. 

Supraphon, to whom all admirers of 
Janacek are so deeply indebted, have now 
issued a single LP (SUA10095) containing 
extended excerpts from that strange and 
haunting final masterpiece, From the House 
of the Dead. Not surprisingly, these are much 
superior in style and conviction to the now 
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deleted live performance in German 
recorded by Philips some years ago at the 
Holland Festival; and they form a welcome 
addition to the catalogue. All the same, it 
was misplaced economy to issue a single 
disc of excerpts from a work which is by no 
means suited to such treatment, when 
two so easily held the whole. I cannot 
blame prospective buyers if they hold off 
in the hope that a full version may be on 
the way. 

The wonderful Moravian Teachers’ Choir 
is to be heard on Supraphon ALPV493 in 
a selection of Czech choral works which 
includes the amazing male-voice settings of 
three poems of social protest by Petr Bezruc: 
Cantor Halfa, Marycka Magdonova and Seventy 
Thousand. ‘The last, with its growling and 
menacing chord-sequences for the main 
body of singers, while isolated voices in the 
highest tenor register throw up sudden 
piercing cries, is the most politically revo- 
lutionary music I have ever heard; to hear 
it actually sung by these singers is a shatter- 
ing and unforgettable experience. The 
recording captures some of the wildness, 
power and poetry of music and perform- 
ance, but not quite enough: such sounds 
demand the best stereo technique. On 
SUA10064 the Czech Radio Chorus sings 
a number of shorter, and mostly earlier, 
Janacek pieces. The representation of this 
composer on disc is growing impressively: 
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a complete Makropulos Affair and House of 
the Dead are all that we still badly need, 
now that an abridged Excursions of Mr. 
Broucek has appeared on the Supraphon 
label. 


Finally, I cannot too strongly recommend 
—of their kind—the Philips recordings of 
Kurt Weill’s Dreigroschenoper and Seven 
Deadly Sins, each under the supervision and 
with the invaluable assistance of the com- 
poser’s widow, Lotte Lenya. I greatly 
admire Weill’s brilliant satirical-sent:mental 
gifts, but I feel that his Brecht settings lose 
much of their fascination when trans- 
lated out of the pungent German or per- 
formed by those outside the authentic 
tradition. Lotte Lenya herself is stunning, 
in Dreigroschenoper, in the ferocious “Ballad 
of Sea-Pirate Jenny’, and so _ brilliant 
throughout The Seven Deadly Sins that I 
nearly returned my ticket when I heard 
that she had withdrawn from the Edinburgh 
performances. She is a great artist, with 
something of the quality of a Berlin Yvette 
Guilbert. And her co-operation in this 
notable series of recordings with the con- 
ductor Wilhelm Brickner-Riiggeberg has 
resulted in a whole series of individual 
performances touched with the same mali- 
cious, gleeful, street-corner quality: not 
least the superb Polly Peachum of Johanna 
von Koczian. 





A PROGRAMME OF GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


By ROGER WIMBUSH 


{ is unlikely that the deliberations of the 
Pilkington Committee on the future of 
British broadcasting and television services 
will spare much thought for the gramo- 
phone. Yet, although this is a separate 
medium of entertainment and enlighten- 
ment, it plays a major part in broadcasting, 
and its contribution to the future of sound 
radio is important. The gramophone record 
remains unique as a historical document in 
terms of “what did they sound like and how 
did they do it?” 

This is as true of popular entertainment 
as of music, and it is perhaps unfortunate 
that since the advent of the dance band 
crooner and his post-war descendent, the 
current pop singer, the natural order of 
events has been disturbed. Today the 
reporter asks: “When did you cut your 
first disc?”? rather than ‘‘Where was your 
first date?’’, and records in this field have 
become sui generis instead of true records of 
living people. In fact it is probable that the 
death of the music-hall and of the popular 
theatre was inevitable on the day that the 
first artist was billed as “the famous radio 
and recording star’, and that happened 
long before television kept people at home. 

Curiously enough this has never happened 
in the case of music, where the natural order 
has been preserved. The musician makes 
his name in front of an audience before he 


can even get past the commissionaire of a 
recording studio, and his records drive more 
people into our concert halls and opera 
houses. The record here is a true record of 
an artist, whose name might be Gus Elen, 
Beerbohm Tree or Arthur Nikisch. 

Much of all this is the stuff of broad- 
casting, and no doubt it always will be. 
Gramophone records have been broadcast 
since the beginning of the service and the 
Gramophone Department of the BBC under 
Miss Anna Instone has more than 70 people 
on its payroll. This is not Parkinson’s Law 
reduced to absurdity by merely having too 
many people “‘to put on the records’’, any 
more than a Public Relations office simply 
consists of people who “‘do the publicity’’. 
In 1961 the people who make things need 
a great deal of support if these things are 
ever to get further than the end of an 
assembly line, and no gramophone depart- 
ment could survive on a mish-mash of 
Housewives Choice. Today the discography 
of a composer has its place in any “‘Life’’. 

Probably the two biggest libraries are 
those of this paper and of the BBC. Here 
is a world of fashion in the popularity and 
interpretation of music. There is music we 
enjoyed forty years ago that is no longer 
even listed, and it may well be that in 
another forty years—in our own lifetime— 
even Vivaldi may have gone back into 
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history and out of life. When living musicians 
have lost the will to play certain music, then 
it dies in performance and we must turn io 
the BBC or to our own shelves to find out 
how it sounded. To go back no further than 
the war a great deal. that was then in the 
repertory has gone, and we must remember 
that records, for which the public pays out 
good money, represent the surest index of 
taste. Take the songs of Debussy. It may 
have been the championship of critics like 
Edwin Evans, or the existence of great 
interpreters like Maggie Teyte and Jane 
Bathori, or the famous if forgotten wartime 
recitals at the Wigmore Hall that gave us 
records of supreme artistic worth. Hol- 
brooke’s name does not appear at all, and 
there is no available recording of so recently 
popular a work as Lambert’s Rio Grande. 
These are random examples, and their 
omission is astonishing only because their 
fall from favour is so recent. ‘Recordings 
wanted”’ used to be a favourite parlour game 
among correspondents, but ‘Recordings 
vanished’? make a curious study for the 
student of aesthetics. 


We were brought ur on Weingartner’s 
Beethoven; now it is K' mperer, and it must 
be particularly annoying for ordinary music 
lovers to be told ad nauseam that the man of 
the moment is invariably faithful to the 
score. This happens every decade, and it is 
when the BBC broadcasts its comparative 
interpretations that we can assess the value 
of contemporary publicists. Recent revela- 
tions by Denis Vaughan of what has hap- 
pened to so recent a score as Verdi’s Falstaff 
should be warning enough. Composers, as 
well as conductors, have second thoughts 
which they do not always have time to write 
down, and not since Harty’s 1928 recording 
have I heard the Rakéczy March of Berlioz 
—a repertory piece if ever there was one— 
recorded with the diminuendo on the last 
chord. Does it matter, and would Berlioz 
now prefer the big bang finish? The point 
is that Harty did it that way, as he did the 
broadening out at the end of the first move- 
ment of Schubert’s CG major Symphony, 
which is now frowned on in the best circles. 


Only the gramophone can tell us abcut 
these things. We can even hear what a 
Crystal Palace Handel Festival sounded like 
—part of the very last in 1926 was done 
electrically under Wood—and if this makes 
Wilfred Mellers and Charles Farncombe 
shut their ears it may well open those cf 
another generation. The creative virtuoso, 
of whom Liszt is the supreme example, ard 
who brought the public to music via bravura, 
may yet return to favour. After all, as 
Alfred Brendel keeps reminding us, it was 
Schubert who, after hearing Paganini play 
an adagio said he had heard an angel 
sing. Meanwhile I doubt if even the BBC 
could lay on a complete cycle of the 
symphonic poems of Liszt or a single note 
of Alkan. (If anybody is interested, which 
is unlikely, I have 122 works by Liszt, 
including ten of the symphonic poems. No 
other major composer is still so elusive on 
record.) 

The remarkable contribution which the 
gramophone will always make to broad- 
casting is due to many reasons. The artistic 
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value is obvious, but it can cater for indivi- 
dual choice as nothing else (‘‘Desert Island 
Discs’? and “Your Concert Choice’’), and 
its contribution to other programmes, such 
as “Scrapbook’’, echoes the nostalgia that 
comes with age. There is much natural 
speculation about the future of sound broad- 
casting, but the work of the Gramophone 
Department alone is sufficient justification. 

To administer this department requires 
immense reserves of imagination. One has 
to know the history of comic songs as well 
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as the editions of Bruckner’s symphonies. 
One has to be as aware of time as an opera 
composer (Puccini timed his exits and his 
entrances with a stop watch). One must be 
able to match moods and to seize the 
occasion. It is a hard job, but an enviable 
one, for in no other can one see events 
passing into history and yet recall them at 
will. It is probable that anyone who has 
read this paper for more than two consecu- 
tive issues would like to be sitting in Miss 
Instone’s chair—for, say, five minutes! 





BOOK REVIEWS 


More Than Music, 
(Collins, 21s.). 

This is one of the most enrichingly human 
books it has been my good fortune to read. 
Alec Robertson is known primarily, of course, 
as a musician—as author, critic, broadcaster, 
lecturer, and as Music Editor of The Gramophone 
(for which he has been reviewing records since 
its foundation in 1923); but as the title of his 
autobiography justly says, his life has been 
“more than music”. I naturally turned to the 
book to read his reflections on a lifetime’s 
experience of the art, but I was soon caught up 
in something even more absorbing: the honest 
account of a man’s struggle to find the truth 
about life and about himself, in which music 
figures as a part—a central and crucial part— 
of this greater quest. It is for this reason that I 
feel obliged to deal with it at greater length 
than is usual for a music-book review. 

The story is that of a man possessed of three 
special gifts, which later came into conflict with 
a fourth, hardly suspected one, producing a 
crisis which threatened spiritual disaster but 
eventually brought a hard-earned wisdom. The 
gift of artistic sensibility needs no stressing, as it 
is responsible for the large and fascinating 
musical element of the book: there are vivid 
evocations of some of the fabulous musical events 
of this century, such as the pre-1914 Diaghilev 
Ballet and Beecham Opera Company, and the 
superb German opera seasons of the ‘“‘twenties”’ ; 
delightful vignettes of famous artists—in the 
earlier part Ellen Terry, Emmy Destinn, and 
Nijinsky, and in the later Elisabeth Schumann, 
Kirsten Flagstad, John McCormack, Walter 
Gieseking, and many others; and penetrating 
studies of the great music of all periods—plain- 
song, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, 
Delius, Stravinsky, Britten. 

But side by side with all this one finds a deep 
love of nature and the rare gift of genuine 
friendship for people of all classes; and these 
are seen to be inextricably mingled in the larger 
whole of a full life. Thus, when the outbreak of 
the 1914 war brought service as a young 
subaltern with the Army in India, the artistic 
activity of music-making, either in private 
houses or in concert-parties, gave rise to many 
close friendships with the British notabilities; 
but the overwhelming impact of the Indian 
landscape and the mystery of Indian music 
acted as a compulsion to get to know and love 
the Indian people, from the statesman and the 
poet to the native bearer and the taxi-driver. 

After the war, the combined gifts of music 
and love of ordinary people enabled Alec 
Robertson to find a congenial vocation as a 
pioneer of musical appreciation for The Gramo- 
phone Company (H.M.V.). Helping the 
ordinary man to love and understand music is 
a tricky and much-abused business, but the 
whole justification for it is put trenchantly here, 
in the course of a fine character-sketch of the 
restaurant-car conductor Peter, encountered by 
chance during regular railway journeys between 
Norfolk and London: “I soon found out that 
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he had a consuming passion for music and very 
soon he began to come to see me whenever 
possible for the whole of his free day. He could 
not read musical notation and had no technical 
knowledge whatsoever, but somehow or other 
he nearly always went intuitively to the heart of 
the matter. Time and time again he would beg 
me to play or sing that bit over again and yet 
again, his face radiant with delight... It was 
for people like him that I wanted to work. . 
means everything for them to come into intimate 
association with a trained musician and it is sad 
that so few musicians seem to understand 
thie...” 


This warm human note is the first reason why 
the book is about “more than music”. In the 
descriptions of great works and performances, 
there is always the sense, not merely of aesthetic 
pleasure, but of a wide life-experience, in which 
composer, performer and listener are bound up 
together; and in the same way the character- 
sketches of artists are essentially portraits of 
friends whose friendship is as precious as their 
artistry. 


But as early as 1920, the fourth gift had 
become apparent—a deep sense of the spiritual 
purpose of life, which human friendship, nature, 
and even music could not fully satisfy; and after 
much self-examination, Alec Robertson entered 
the Catholic Church, spending a year as a 
Benedictine novice at Ampleforth Abbey. Some 
years later, feeling called to the vocation of the 
priesthood, he studied for four years at The 
Beda College, Rome, and was ordained as a 
secular priest—a position for which his wide 
compassion for humanity would seem to have 
admirably fitted him; but this step led to a 
fierce conflict with conscience, in private and in 
public, which can only make the reader, what- 
ever his own religious views, search his own 
heart. The issues are too complex and delicate 
to deal with summarily; but, broadly speaking, 
the climax of the story—the thorny years as a 
chaplain at Westminster Cathedral and the 
bitter decision to relinquish a vocation so 
devoutly believed in—reveals a tragic conflict 
between the all-embracing human concept of 
Christianity characteristic of the artist and the 
firm and unalterable dogmas of the Church. 
It is heart-warming, however, to read of the 
kindness of so many of those concerned, such as 
Cardinal Hinsley and Father Leeming; and also 
of Alec Robertson’s eventual acceptance of 
music itself as the musician’s inevitable approach 
to God, helped by some truly wonderful letters— 
quoted extensively—from a woman friend who 
had in fact been reconciled to the Church by 
his reading of one of the B.B.C.’s Sunday night 
Epilogues. 

An autobiography of this kind—the settling 
of an account with life—is a notoriously difficult 
task, but it has been finely achieved here. The 
tone is that of a man talking easily to friends— 
frankly, without fear or favour, but with a 
natural modesty and humility; justly, but with 
passion and an infectious humour; and above 
all, with an abiding love of the things that really 
matter in life. Deryck Cooke. 
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Grove—Supplement to the 5th Edition. 
Ed. Denis Stevens (Macmillan, £4). 
It comes as a distinct shock (““Doesn’t time 


fly!’’) to realise that the “new” edition of Grove 
—the first essential in any British musician’s 
reference library—is already seven years old. 
In that time much has happened: living com- 
posers have added significantly to their output, 
musicians have died, new names have come to 
the fore, research has uncovered fresh facts. 
Such information, plus a number of corrections 
(mostly of a biographical nature) is to be found 
in the Supplementary Volume, now published 
by Macmillan’s at £4. Denis Stevens has been 
brought in as Associate Editor to complete the 
job after the regretted death of Eric Blom, that 
kindly and wise figure who had been responsible 
for the Fifth Edition—and who now, for the 
first time, is accorded an entry in the Dictionary. 

The volume is made up of four roughly equal 
elements. There are the corrections, not only of 
many details (the Verdi article is an example) 
but of the catalogues of composers’ works 
(particularly extensive in the cases of Haydn, 
Rossini and Schubert), and the provision of 
catalogues previously missing (e.g. Tomkins). 
There are additions to existing articles—that on 
Degrees in Music, for instance, has been entirely 
revised. There are the new entries: many 
biographies of performers—I picked out, under 
the letter S alone, Sanzogno, Sawallisch, 
Scalero, Schipa, Sciutti, Shuard, Siems, Simion- 
ato, Séderstrém, di Stefano, Stella and Suther- 
land—and all kinds of specialised articles, 
notably long sections on Italian and Russian 
folk music and on Harmonic Analysis, as well 
as entries on Marimba, Vibraphone and Xylo- 
phone (though Flexatone is still missing), 
Anglican Cathedral Music, Plainsong Notation, 
and Musical Postage Stamps. And then there 
are—perhaps most interesting of all—the new 
discoveries, such as that there have hitherto been 
one Eccles too few and one Tomkins too many; 
there is a lot about the Lanier family and about 
the early life of Peter Philips; and D.S. corrects 
previous misconceptions about the Monteverdi 
Vespers. 

No reference book can be completely up to 
date, and it is realised that this Supplementary 
Volume can only be a temporary step; but its 
value is obvious, and all who possess Grove will 
need this addition. Two references to a “‘Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary of Opera, to be ready 
for publication about 1960’ have clearly been 
overtaken by time; and such things as the 
unblushing appearance of “Golliwogs’ Cake- 
walk” (sic) will remain to be disowned in the 
Sixth Edition—whenever that will be. Mean- 
time our best thanks to all those responsible for 
this handsome tool. L.S. 





REVIEWERS’ NOTES 


John Freestone writes: In my review of the 
re-issue of Melba’s Covent Garden Farewell 
recording (7ER5201) in the September issue, 
I wrote “These are the very first electrical 
recordings to be made within the walls of 
Covent Garden.” A correspondent, Mr. M. J. 
Burnett, has written pointing out that this is 
not strictly accurate and that H.M.V. D1109, 
the end of the Prologue from Mefistofele was 
recorded just over a week before the Melba 
discs. I am grateful to Mr. Burnett for correct- 
ing me in this matter. It is true that D1109 
was recorded in Covent Garden on May 3lst, 
1926, whereas the Melba recordings date from 
June 8th. 
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Rondo a capriccio, ‘‘Rage over alost penny”’.... 224 

ee ee eee 223 

Symphony No. 3% (mono also)............... 204 

Symphony No. 7% (mono also).............-- 226 

I Seas caterer ras re degnwa seine 223 

Thirty-two Variations in C minoryy............ 212 

Triple Concertox%e {mono also) ................ 204 

Violin Sonata No. 7% (mono also).............- 211 

Violin Sonata No. 104% (mono also)............ 211 
BENDA 

SOE si cckcsnstencensiwntireisheaeees 224 
BERG 

ive Bie, 99. oa 5 cosine seeesecnageanesd 228 
BERLIOZ 

RERUN PRNDIAIETR 56 565 W's soe w iw ese wis pecan 223 

RNIN. 5. is 55h sess paws wes SUIS SEA Tees 223 

Marche hongroisexe (mono also) .............. 230 

Various Overtures% (mono also).............. 204 
BOCCHERINI 

’Cello Concertoye (mono also)...............-. 204 
BRAHMS 

Academic Festival Overture .................. 209 

Four Serious Songsy (mono also) ............ 214 

Spmphosy NO. 1... ccecccsvccrevcscccweenss 223 
BRITTEN 

Cantata Academicayy (mono also)............. 214 
CHAUSSON 

Viviane, Op. 5—Symphonic Poem............... 209 
CHOPIN 

Polonaises—Johannesen .............0eee000- 212 

Polonaises—Malcuzynskiye (mono also)........ 224 

I, SIs BHU 6640 a8 iw bend ceeeaessawee 213 
CILEA 

ee TT TT Ter ee 218 
COPLAND 

ee re 227 

BE Be es Sa Fahd ee esndeveneerheeaesees 227 
CORELLI 

Concerts Grnene) NOs ees cnc cesane ss 223 
DEBUSSY 

er er AOD ANNO) oso os soos abies Ses eens 205 

Songs—Fischer-Dieskauy (mono also) ....... 215 
DOHNANYI 

Pierrette’s Veil—Waltz% (mono also).......... 230 
DONIZETTI 

EN ets ee | | a a a aS Se 218 
DUPARC 

Lenore—Symphonic Poem ...............+.4- 209 
DUPRE 

Organ pieces—Dupréye............ceeeeccees 213 
DURANTE 

Concerto in F minory (mono also) ............ 210 
DVORAK 

Biblical Songsy% (mono also) 

Ck eee 

Slawouie Mancesegr. ...65..0.s0..5% 

we ee Eee eee eee y 

Symphony No. 9¥.............. 205, 210, mono 205 

Violin Concertoy%e (mono also) ................ 228 
FASCH 

ee eee 203 
FAURE 

Shylock, Op. 57—Incidental Music ............ 209 
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FLOTOW Page 

ABE ON ORCS oo sesso seein cine sic av sis Scere 225 
GAY 

Beggar’s Opera—Tavern Scene, Act 24% (mono 

BE scdbchKCKe Rec nede tees heeweE ee eke 225 

GERSHWIN 

CR OCIS 5 5s os gre gs cal bese catbeer 223 
GLAZUNOV 

Concert Waltzes, Nos. liand 2 «0.0.0.0. 6 ccececes 206 
GOULD 

Latin-American Symphonette—Guaracha ...... 223 
GOUNOD 

Faust—excerptsye (mono also) ............... 225 
GRANADOS 

Twelve Spanish Dances... 6.0 )066. essic 5 sug ce 227 
GRIEG 

Re MSM OPIN 5 5005.5 sins awieeee hacenawe 206 
HANDEL 

MBE (EON ISO) a a.i0 sco iois ew acinlsa dient 210 

Organ Concertos, Op. 4, Nos.1,2&44(monoalso) 227 

Organ Concerto, Op. 7, No. 1y%& (mono also) .... 227 

Sonata for two violins and continuo ........... 224 

Where’er you walky& (mono also) ........... 210 
HAYDN 

*Cello Concerto% (mono also)................. 204 
HOLST 

ROA CMAN OS ORINED bn) cp sc is! ov fu- 0) overs 'nreicorte e/sreiararas 223 
JANACEK 

MARIA TN NI 2 nein ek nga ce Sens-2e.8 scares unl aataders 215 
LEHAR 

Merry Widow Waltzy (mono also)............ 230 

EO 
*Cello Concerto%e (mono also) ...............085 210 
LISZT 

Coronation Mass (mono also) ............... 215 
MAHLER 

Te [opto UL] aaa a ar 206 

NNT Us I oso 5 sso oceccte fe cis cietore 6:4 Stare ereros 206 

Symphony No. 9% (mono also) ............... 227 
MASSE 

Les Noces de Jeannette—excerptsy% (mono also) 218 
MASSENET 

Don Quichotte—excerpts ............ceccee0- 226 
MENDELSSOHN 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream—excerpts ....... 206 

Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage Overture... .. 223 

Hebrides Overture, ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave”’........... 223 

OI NUN GE igo 6 sks grace aed sa amar anne 206 

Srapeeny Mo. 4, “Ttalian” ........ 2s cvciaseces 206 

i err er 207 
MONTEVERDI 

Vespro della Beata Vergine .................- 224 
MOUSSORGSKY 

Pictures from an Exhibitionye................ 210 
MOZART 

Piano Cunrtet, Te. OIB 6 seisiescsciedaavecsnvecs 212 

PE INE, Tae o6v cor cesescvapcecevanes 212 

Piano Trio, K 5424 (mono also) ............. 21 

SON BAO INO AG) yop siia se Serewaacaaneu 223 

Violin Concerto No. 4% (mono also)........... 207 

Violin Concerto No. 54.......... 207, mono 207, 224 
NICOLAI 

The Merry Wives of Windsor—Overture ....... 209 

The Merry Wives of Windsor—excerpts........ 225 
PERGOLESI 

Flute Concertoye (mono also)................. 210 
QUANTZ 

Trio Sonatayy (mono also) .............eeeees 203 
RAVEL 

Piano Trio in A minorye (mono also’. ........ 211 

Songs—Fischer-Dieskauye (mono also) ....... 215 

WOE ND a 5 bo civ ee sdeceeeedsoondiaoweds 211 
RESPIGHI 

Fountains OF ROMOGE s «.o.6. 5 0.5 610065 sss 6s eee ees 210 

PAINE GE PROM oo. 5 5 odes gore: s'sip15.010-009. 4 oreo acerecnare 210 
ROSSINI 

The Barber of Seville Overturey .. 207, mono 207, 209 

Guglielmo Tell Overturey (mono also)......... 207 

Semiramide Overturey (mono also)........... 207 

Il viaggio a Reims Overturey% (mono also) .... 207 
SCARLATTI 

Concerto Grosso No. 3% (mono also).......... 210 
SCHOENBERG 

Piva Paces fOr Ovcnesera sisi 6g oe 66 ve sie esis 228 

OMS ED so iois ease sion Toe sno nie eone eS 228 
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SCHUBERT Poge 
Fantasia in C major, ‘“‘Wanderer” ............. 224 
Goethe Lieder—Fischer-Dieskauye (mono also) 224 
Marche Militairey% (mono also) £3 
Impromptus .......ccceccccccscscscccsscees 
Piano Sonata No. 16 ........sseccescscsscees , 
Piano Works—Annie Fischeryy (mono also) .... 213 
Rosamunde—excerpts ......cccccccccccseccs 223 

SCHUMANN 
Fantasia, Op. 17% (mono also) .............. 221 
Manfred Overture (mono also).............. 207 
Symphony No. 1y& (mono also) .............. 207 

SHAKESPEARE 
eee Ln . , MTT TLTE TEE ee 221 
Henry V—excerpts 221 
Macbeth—complete ........cccecesseecceees 222 
ee | ee ee eee 291 
Troilus and Cressida—excerpts .............- 221 

SHOSTAKOVICH 
Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings....... 208 
Danses Fantastiques .........ccccsescccscess 208 

SIBELIUS 
Four Legends, Op. 22.........esceseeccceeees 





Tapiolay% (mono also) 
Violin Concerto (mono also) .........-..--4. 


STRAUSS FAMILY 








Die Fledermaus Overture ........-2cesecusess 209 
Waltzesxe (mono also)... 2... cee ceescceecves 23 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 
Don Juan (mono also) 205 
Elektra—complete ........ccccccccsccesvcses 225 
STRAVINSKY ; 
Les Nocesy%e (mono also)........-..0- eee eeeee 216 
Symphony of Psalmsy& (mono also) ........... 216 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
Caprice Italienye (mono also) ..........+--++- 208 
Eugene Onegin—excerpts% (mono also)........ 208 
Orchestral excerpts—Kostelanetz ............. 230 
Plamo Comeerto No. 1... ose scccitcvecosereces 208 
Serenade in C—Waltzy (mono also) .......... 23 
Symphony No. 5% (mono also) .............- 208 
Swan Lake—excerpts% (mono also) ...... 209, 231 
Sleeping Beauty—Waltzy& (mono also) ........ 231 
Theme and Variations (mono also) .......... 208 
Violin Concertoxe (mono also) ............--+- 228 
VERDI 
Aida—excerpts .......ccccccccccccercccccccs 221 
Otello—completey (mono also) .........+.-+5- 219 
Rigoletto—completeye (mono also)..........-. 220 
Rigoletto—Opera for Orchestra...........+++- 230 
WAGNER 
The Flying Dutchman Overtureye 209, mono 209 
Die Meistersinger—excerptsyy (mono also)...... 209 
Rienzi Overtureye (mono also)..........+++++- 209 
Die Walkiire—excerptsyx (mono also) ......... 209 
WEBER 
Euryanthe....... ccccccccccccccsssccsescces 209 
Der Freischiitz—Finale, Act 24% (mono also).... 225 
WIDOR 
Organ pieces—Dupréye....... eee cece cree ones 213 
WOLF 
Goethe Lieder—Fischer-Dieskauy% (mono also).. 216 
Lieder—Dietrich Fischer-Dieskauye ........... 217 
COLLECTIONS 
Concert Party—Stanley Holloway............. 222 
Folk Songs—Laexandrov Ensemble% (monoalso) 229 
French Operatic Arias—Callasy% (monoalso) .. 221 
German Songs of the Middle Ages—Hugues y. 
Cuénod 217 
Golden Voices of the Music Hall.... 222 
Historical records—Mattia Battistini.......... 225 
—Maria Barrientos... ......---eeseeereeeeee 226 
Irish Songs—Donaghy% (mono also) ........-- 230 
Irish Songs—Watkins .........0-eeeeeeeeeees 230 
Operetta excerpts .........eceeecees Sore 230 
Orchestral Concert—Irving and Gamleyx 
CE ID i cocccccansecvtpeennesuserente 229 
Philharmonia Promenade—von Karajan %& (mono 
BD x cprkashoceneshs teenes cabs ev se uees 230 
Piano recital—Pennarioyx (mono also) ... 214 
Sir Thomas Beecham—Rehearsal Record . -. 200 
Songs and Ballads—Bjérling ............++-+-- 226 





“THE GRAMOPHONE” 
CLASSICAL LP CATALOGUE 
PRICE 5s. 

Available from all Record Dealers 
or direct from the publishers at 
379 Kenton Road, Kenton, Harrow, Mx. 
(Please add 6d. postage) 
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: ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE! 
OVPMASTERS OF ARI 


SERIES 





quality and quantity, a recording that is staggering value 
in itself. You also get a full-colour reproduction—suitable 
for framing—of the celebrated picture on the record cover. 


It’s two masterpieces for the price of one with Fontana’s ALL TH IS 
astonishing Masters of Art series of 12” LP’s. You get 
greatly loved music in a superb recording that gives you FOR ONLY 





THE LATEST RELEASES: 


BACH ees i 
Brandenburg Concertos nos. 3,4.and5 iam BACH Senet — 
fontana Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 in F, BWV 1046 WERNER HAAS, PIANO 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F, BWV 1047 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat, 
BWV 1051 


Di tai Fol ¢ Mane som 


The Stuttgart Soloisis 
conducted by Marcel Couraud ELF 2513 


BACH 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 3in G, BWV 1048 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4in G, BWV 1049 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5in D, BWV 1050 


, 3 The Stuttgart Soloists 


conducted by Marcel Couraud EFL 2514 


MOZART Symphony no. 38 K. 504” Prague” oe 
Symphony no, 35 K. 385 “Haffner” OF ARE 
Symphony no, 31 K. 29?” Paris” 


‘Sheqat MiiBbcomnerne: Crchenses : Be Shoooo Baaateoos, Sart 


CHOPIN 


MOZART a 14 Waltzes 
. Werner Haas (Piano) FL 2517 
Symphony No. 38 in D, K.504 (Prague) 
Symphony No. 35 in D, K.385 (Haffner) 
Symphony No. 31 in D, K.297 (Paris) DVORAK 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 
Slavonic Dances, Op. 72 
The Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by George Szell EFL 2515 


conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. EFL 2503 






FONTANA RECORDS - STANHOPE HOUSE - STANHOPE PLACE - LONDON - W.2. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
62 NEWJOXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


TEIONI MISTINGUETT: Mon homme & Other favourites ... 
TEI248 ARLETTE ANDRE: Chansons de Savoie 

TE5029 FILIPPESCHI: apeaetialialbernftecuareien. 

TES5030 PAMPANINI: Turandot/Wally/Butterfy/Boheme/tellofetc. 
TESO35 GALEFFI: Rigoletto/Ballo/Faust/Barber/Ernani/etc. a 
TE5044 SCHIPA: Surdate/Torna/Marenariello/ Surriento/etc. 
TESO4SH PASERO: Faust/Nabucco/Barber/Figero/Sonnambula/etc. 
TES046 GRANI: Rigoletto, w. Bechi/Traviata/Lucia/Pasquale/etc. 
TEI7116 SLEZAK: Otello/Lohengrin/Meistersinger/Pagliacci/etc. 
TE25039 THILL: Lakme/Werther/Carmen/Manon/Mireille/etc. 
TE60047. GIGLI: Turandot/Pagliacci/Carmen/Elisir/P. Fishers/etc. 
TE60049 ONEGIN: Brahms—Alto Rhapsody/Samson & Dalila 

TE60051 GERHARD HUSCH: Recital of Pfitzner songs see 
TE60611 TESCHEMACHER: Figaro/Oberon/Traviata/Ballo/Aida 
TE60619 FLAGSTAD: Isolde’s narrative/Walkure: Act 2 duet 

TE60642 MADELEINE GREY: Chants d'Auvergne ‘ . 
TE60647 GIGLI: MinnsaiibitieenmneeiCeranaiehemete. 

TE70011 METTERNICH: Otello/Ballo/Figaro/Cav/Forza/Tosca 

LP20 SIEMS: Hug /R kavalier/Figaro/Dinorah/etc. 

P29 EAMES: Otello/Tosca/Carmen/Faust/Lakme/Romeo/etc. 
COLH72 HOROWITZ: Liszt: sonata, etc./Schumann: Pf. works 
LPOI03 FRENCH SINGERS—Vallin/Norena/Lubin/Pernet/etc. 
COLHIO3 PANZERA: Recital of Faure songs os 

LPOI09 “MIGNON” & “HAMLET” scenes. Vellindbbewenndiiedven 
LPOIIO §=6“HERODIADE” & “JONGLEUR?” scenes Vallin/Billot/etc. 
LPH1I12 MEXICAN SONGS—Aguilar/Castilla/Meza/Quintana 
LPOII3 VALLIN: Carmen/Louise/Fortunio/Snow Maiden/etc. 

LPOIIS “TOSCA” & “RIGOLETTO” scenes. Lubin/Vallin/etc. 
LPOII7 LOVE DUETS—Huguenots/Werther/Manon/Tosca/etc. 
LPOI30 SUPERVIA sings Spanish songs ... a iba saat 
LPOI32 “WM. TELL” & “SIGURD” scenes. Norena/Lubin/etc. 
LPO133 HOMAGE TO MALIBRAN by Vallin/Supervia/Lehmann/etc. 
LPXi34 VILLABELLA: Dame Blanche/Lakme/Griselidis/Barber/etc. 
LPOI35 “ROMEO” scenes. Norena/Endreze/Villabella/etc. 

LPX136 ITALIAN SONGS by Milona/Schmide/Pertile/Supervia/etc. 
LPOI43 VILLABELLA: Manon/Werther/Romeo/Rigoletto/songs 
LPOI48 VALLIN: Songs of Godard/Gounod/Faure/Messager/etc. 
LPO302 BARRIENTOS: Sonnambula/Puritani/Lucia/Fra Diavolo/etc. 
LP322 CHRISTOFF: Don Carlo/Ernani/Mefistofele/Sadko/etc. 
LPH627 HELDY: Thais/Louise/Manon/Heure espagnole/Boheme/etc. 
LPC677 POULENC: Concert Champetre/Double Pf. Concerto 
LPH702 CRESPIN: Wagner—Parsifal/Lohengrin/Walkure/Wesendonck 
LPE7IO PERTILE: Pagliacci/Mefistofele/Trovatore/etc. . mer 
LPC769 SHOSTAKOVITCH: Concerti Pf./Trumpet & Concerea; 2. ete; ... 
LP996 JOHN O'’SULLIVAN: Otello/Africana/Aida/Tosca/etc. 
LP998 DALMORES: Samson/Lohengrin/Hoffmann/Prophete/etc. ... 
LP999 RITTER-CIAMPI: Boheme/Butterfly/Louise/Lakme/etc. 
LP9I9IO FRANZ: Samson/Lohengrin/Carmen/Aida/Heriodade/etc. 
LPH!I008 BJORLING in Swedish: Pagliacci/Tosca/Rigoletto/etc. oa 
LPH5035 VANNI MARCOUX: D. Carlo/Hamlet/Cleopatre/Boris/etc. 
LP!10089 DAL MONTE: Butterfly/Linda/Sonnambula/Pasquale/etc. ... 
LP101I33 GOLDEN AGE—Volpi/Schipa/Carosio/Gigli/dal Monte/etc. 
LP10144 STIGNANI: Alceste/Orfeo/Dalila/Semiramide/Ballo/etc. 
LP10145 GOLDEN AGE—Franci/Pertile/Caniglia/Chaliapin/etc. 
LPIOI68 TAGLIABUE: Traviata/Rigoletto/Trovatore/Lucia/etc. 
LP30187. “ROE D’YS” abridged. Gorr/Micheau/Legay/etc. 

LP10200 GOLDEN AGE—Bonci/Stracciari/Cigna/Galeffi/etc. ... 
LH10210 CANIGLIA: Wally/Trovatore/Ballo/Otello/Forza/etc. 
LC10210 ARANGI LAMBARDI: Forza/Trovatore/Cav/Aida/etc. 
LP10285 PRIME DONNE: Favero/Cattaneo/dal Monte/Bruna Rasa/etc. 
LP12006 “FAVORITA” abridged. Garofalo/Formichini/Borgonovo 
LP1201I8 NEAPOLITAN'ANTHOLOGY: Franco Ricci/Pina eanatiti .. 
LP19029 VERDI SCENES—Fischer-Dieskau/Metternich/Honegen/etc. 
LP30132 “FILLE DE MME ANGOT” abridged. Dens/Dachary/Michel 
LP30139 “VIE PARISIENNE” abridged. Dachary/Roux/Hamel/etc. . re 
LP30140 “MOUSQUETAIRES AU COUVENT®” abridged. Guheriiees 
LP30143 “ORPHEE AU X"ENFERS” abridged. Devos/Collart/Roux 
LP30145 “MLLE NITOUCHE?” abridged. Devos/Duvaleix/Roger/etc. 


SELECTED IMPORTED LP’s 





Orders over 25/- post free in the U.K. 


Send stamp for latest LP list (Imports/Novelties/Bargains) 


Send 1/- for ‘Collectors’ Pieces (catalogue of rare 78 rpm discs) 
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(LANgham 6155) 
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29/3 
31/11 
31/1 
31 
3i/il 
3m/ul 
30/11 
33/6 
34/4 
34/7 
34/7 
34/7 
34/7 
34/7 
34/7 
34/7 
36/8 
4l/- 
41/- 
44/- 
38/11 
44/- 
38/11 
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38/11 
38/11 
38/11 
41/- 
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38/11 
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WAVERLEY RECORDS 


Scottish records with International appeal 


AN EXCITING EXPERIENCE! 


THE EDINBURGH MILITARY TATTOO 
OF 1961 


Excerpts include Massed Pipes and Drums. Band 
of Royal Norwegian Guards. Corps of Drums, 
Junior Leaders Bn. R.A.O.C. Massed Military Bands. 
Grand Finale. 


A record which captures all the exciting atmosphere 
of this military spectacle. 


12” LP 36/8d incl. tax. 
LLP 10003 (mono) SLLP 1004 (stereo) 


A RECORD FOR SCHOOLS and DANCE SOCIETIES 


FOLK DANCING 
The Folk Dances of Europe 
The Ivanhoe Players directed by J. Mouland Begbie. 


Peasant’s dance (France), French Reel (Denmark), 
Funfair (Holland), We won’t go home till morning 
(England), Brighton Camp (England), Black Dance 
(Scotland), Fremas (Denmark), Polka Piquee (Brit- 
tany), Corn Rigs (Scotland), With Deio to Towyn 
(Wales), Pop goes the Weasel (England), Trojky 
(Czechoslovakia), A trip to the cottage (Ireland), 
German Clap Dance (Germany), Ace of Diamonds 


(Denmark). 
12”LP LLP 1002 (mono only) 36/8d incl. tax. 


A special booklet explaining and describing all these 
dances is sold with the record—price 2/- 


WAVERLEY RECORDS 


23 EARL GREY STREET, EDINBURGH 3. 
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PRICES 
REDUCED! 


Now, the greatest series of Italian opera recordings, performed by all-star 
Italian casts, are available in improved pressings at'these phenomenal prices: 


LPC series, 12” LP ONLY 30/6d 


LPV series, 107 LP ONLY 19/- 
EPO series, 7” EP ONLY I1/6d 








OPERA CLUB 


The price of this famous series of low-priced opera records remains 
unchanged at ONLY 22/6d per 12” LP. Latest release: 


ELEKTRA 


(R. Strauss) 
ANNY KONETZNI, MARTHA MODL, DANIZA ILITSCH, 
FRANZ KLARWEIN, HANS BRAUN 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
OLPC1209: 2 records in album 











COMPLETE OPERAS 12” LP 30/6d per record LPC 


BATTAGLIA DI LEGNANO: Mancini, Berdini, Panerai oP 1220 (3) 
ERNANI: Mancini, Penno, Taddei, Vaghi_.. ee 1210 (3) 
FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO: Pagliughi, Valletti, ‘Bruscantini 1213 (2) 
GIORNO DI REGNO: Pagliughi, Capecchi, Bruscantini oF 1225 (2) 
1 LOMBARDI: Vitale, Pirazzini, Bertocci, Petri... r aa 1217 (3) 
LUISA MILLER: Lauri-Vopli, Kelston, Colombo ... eae ae 1221 (3) 
MARTA: Rizzieri, Tagliavini, Tassinari, Tagliabue = ‘iad an 1254 (2) 
NABUCCO: Mancini, Silveri, Gatti, Binci ... za aoe «1216 (3) 
RIGOLETTO: Taddei, Pagliughi, —_—* Neri ... us ws (1247 (3) 
RITA: Arnaldi, Franzini, Montarsolo ... as aoe .. 1257 (1) 
TRAVIATA: Callas, Albanese, Savarese ine oP Ves .» 1246 (3) 
RECITALS 12” LP 30/6 each LPC 
CALLAS: | Puritani, Tristan & Isolde, Traviata, Gioconda aes 50175 
CORELLI: Verdi Arias—Aida, Trovatore, Ernani, Otello etc. ... 55018 
NERI: Gioconda, Rigoletto, Favorita, Mefistofele, Boheme etc. ... 55007 
PAGLIUGHI: Elisir D’Amore, William Tell, Guarany, | Puritani 50032 
STIGNANI: Alceste, Barber, Orfeo, Samson & Delilah etc. aed 50031 
TADDEI: Figaro, Falstaff, Erodiade, Otello, Rigoletto etc. 55006 
TAGLIAVINI: Marta, Tosca, Rigoletto, Butterfly, L’Arlesiana 55013 
Varraen Tosca, | Quattro Rusteghi, L’Amico Fritz, Falstaff etc. 50155 
LLETTI: Donizetti arias: Elisir D'Amore, Don Pasquale, eegie del 

vinetgimenio 50154 

VALLETTI: Don Giovanni, Werther, ‘Manon, Lucia, Barber etc.. 55002 
” 
RECITALS 10” LP 19/- each LPV 
CORELLI: Tosca, Favorita, Turandot, Adriana Lecouvreur etc. ... 45005 
CORELLI: Norma, Butterfly, Manon Lescaut, Mefistofele etc. ... 45020 
LAURI-VOLPI: William Tell, Poliuto, Favorita, Guarany etc. ... 45017 
SOLER: Pagliacci, Aida, Trovatore, Tosca, Andrea or Cae 45013 
TADDEI: |i Maestro di Cappella sas pie 45001 
u” 

OPERA EXCERPTS 7’ EP 11/6 each EPO 
FAVORITA: Barbieri, Raimondi aa a A as “a 0332 
LUCIA: Pagliughi, Malipiero, Manacchini_ ... ‘aa me ... 0310, 0323 
RIGOLETTO: Pagliughi, Tagliavini, Taddei ane sas ... 0301, 0337 
SONNAMBULA: Pagliughi, Siepi — as oat aaa 0315 
TRAVIATA: Callas, Albanese, Savarese aaa eee ons ... 0303, 0317 
UGONOTTI: Lauri-Volpi, Pastori ... a ‘a ah sae 0344 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THESE FINEST VALUE-FOR-MONEY 
RECORDS IS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL RECORD DEALER 


Trade enquiries to: 


London area: KEITH, PROWSE & CO. LTD., New Bond Street, W.1; 
A. SOLOWAY LTD., Cudworth Street E.1; 
THE CITY LTD., Waterloo Road, S.E.1 
South: S.M.M. DISTRIBUTION, 39 New Rents, Ashford, Kent. 
Midlands: H. R. TAYLOR & CO. LTD., Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, 5. 
North: VALECTRIC LTD., Roundhay Road, Leeds, 8. 
treland: CONNOISSEUR RECORDS LTD., 5 Cope Street, Dublin. 
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October Releases... 


HANDEL 


“MESSTAH” 


Heather Harper, soprano 

Helen Watts, contralto 

Duncan Robertson, tenor 

Roger Stalman, bass 

London Philharmonic Choir 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Christopher Wood, harpsichord 
Ralph Downes, organ 
conducted by 

FREDERIC JACKSON 


This beautifully performed and superlatively 
recorded version of Handel’s 

masterpiece is complete to the last 
hemidemisemiquaver. For the recording, 

Mr. Jackson has produced a special edition of 
the work which is as close as twentieth-century 
scholarship can get to Handel’s lost original 
manuscript. The complete score is presented 
on three records contained in a luxurious 
album with extensive notes and the 

complete text. 

XID 5111-3 63/- 


Another release of outstanding interest 
to music-lovers ... 

BARTOK 

String Quartet No.5 (1934) 

String Quartet No.6 (1939) 


played by 
THE FINE ARTS QUARTET 


Two high peaks of modern music, played with 
stunning virtuosity by the Fine Arts Quartet, 
one of America’s leading ensembles, and 
recorded (by American Concert-Disc) with 
breathtaking realism. 


XIP 7003 39/9 


Messiah is also available on tape-records 


STG 8051-3 (33 ips MONO) and 
STF 4051-4 (74 ips STEREO) 


SAGA RECORDS LTD., 127 KENSAL ROAD, LONDON W.10 
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Auch kleine Binge... ; 


(Wolf: Italienisches Liederbuch) 





Naturally we would be interested to sell you a large and 
very good gramophone, preferably with two loudspeakers, both nice big ones, 
but the /itt/e things — they can take on a very large importance. 
It may be that you want a very little thing, just a needle hardly big enough 
to see, but you may want it very much and it must be just right. 
Perhaps you want it fitted to your pick-up head — with the jewel plumb upright, 
the armature well in the middle and a silky compliant movement therewith. 
It may take five minutes longer to set it up to that standard, 
but it is worth it. There is only one way of doing even the smallest job, 
and that is the best way, the way that “raises it to its highest joy”’. 
That charming expression comes to us from the language of the old Alchemists. 
Do you want a pressure-gauge to weigh the pressure on your needle-point . .. 
and with a spirit level base? Certainly! 
A spring-clip handle to lift up your pick-up?. . . just the job! 
Are half your Monthly Letters leaning at the end of a book shelf 
and the other half in a heap on the coffee table? 
A binder? Yes, of course a binder . . . and lettered on the spine so that you do not 
find yourself trying to trace that elusive record in Bradshaw’s Timetable? 
We thought of that, too. 
Record cleaning pads, Dust-Bugs, record-carrier cases 
or storage cupboards, we have them all. Nearly everything 
that a gramophone user might require will be found 
at London’s Special Gramophone Shop. 
Little things, plus the alchemy of understanding service, can give us rare delight. 


... konnen uns entsticken 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LIMITED 


6 NEWMAN STREET -. LONDON WI1.-: TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 9971 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
By AND FIRST REVIEWS 


ROGER FISKE . JOHN FREESTONE . 
PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE . 
STEPHEN PLAISTOW 

DENIS STEVENS . 





~ ORCHESTRAL 


BACH, C. P. E. Double Concerto for 
harpsichord, fortepiano and 
orchestra in E flat major. Li 
Stadelmann (harpsichord), Fritz 
Neumeyer (fortepiano), Concert 
Group of the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis conducted by August 
Wenzinger. 

FASCH. Sonata for traverse flute, two 
treble recorders and continuo in 
G major. 

QUANTZ. Trio Sonata for recorders, 
traverse flute and continuo in 
C major. Gustav Scheck, Veronika 
Hampe (treble-recorders), Hans- 
Martin Linde (traverse flute), 
Johannes Koch (viola da gamba), 
Eduard Miiller (harpsichord). 
D.G.G. Archive @ APM14175: © 
SAPM198175 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s.. 10d. P.T.). 

Listening to two recorders and a flute on 
a hot summer’s afternoon is a reasonable 
substitute for standing under a shower, and 
when the instruments in question are as 
perfectly played as in this very enjoyable 
Archive disc, the tendency is to ask for more. 
Johann Friedrich Fasch, much admired by 
Bach, was court Kapellmeister at Zerbst 
until his death in 1758. His sonata effect- 
ively contrasts the technical capabilities 
and limitations of both types of flute, 
allowing the traverso to indulge in more 
expressive melodic contortions than its 
humbler brothers, who often double each 
other at the unison in order to strengthen 
the sound of their single line and so make 
for a better balance within the ensemble. 
All is captured here with great fidelity, 
especially in the stereo disc. 

Quantz’s music is less distinguished than 
that of Fasch. The melody and harmony 
are alike more commonplace, but for- 
tunately the performances convince us by 
their lively account of ornaments and 
excellent realisation of the basso continuo, 
which is in the safe hands of Eduard Miller 

playing a fine Hartmann-Scholz harpsi- 

chord) and the gambist, Johannes Koch. 

C. P. E. Bach’s delightful Concerto in 
©, flat fits into this disc wonderfully well, 
for after hearing concertante contrasts 


EDWARD GREENFIELD . 
MALCOLM MACDONALD . 

- ALEC ROBERTSON . 
ROGER WIMBUSH 


ANDREW PORTER 


TREVOR HARVEY 
JEREMY NOBLE 
LIONEL SALTER 


between flute and recorder it is only natural 
to look for harpsichord-versus-fortepiano 
music, and this is perhaps the most striking 
and best-known example. The text used 
here is an improved version of that which 
appeared in 1958, based on a set of parts in 
the library of Brussels Conservatoire. The 
editor, Erwin Jacobi, has since found a copy 
of the full score, in the composer’s hand- 
writing, in what remains of the Berlin 
Singakademie library. This score belonged 
to Mendelssohn’s great-aunt, Sarah Levy, 
who was a well-known cembalo player, 
and she gave it to Zelter in 1813. The string 
parts are more carefully phrased in the 
score than in the parts, and due account of 
this has been taken in the present recording. 
Li Stadelmann, although not quite a match 
for Fritz Neumeyer, proves a thoroughly 
musical partner and her exchanges with the 
fortepiano are mostly delicious. Once 
again stereo shows itself to be an ideal 
medium for this work, and lovers of 
*‘barococo’’ (as well as seekers after the 
unusual) should not miss this disc. D.S. 


BACH. Brandenburg Concertos. No. | 
in F major, BWV1046; No. 2 in 
F major, BWV1047; No. 6 in B flat 
major, BWV1051 (EFL2513); No. 5 
in D major, BWV1050; No. 3 in 
G major, BWV 1048; No. 4 in G major, 
BWV1049 (EFL2514). Stuttgart 
Soloists conducted by Marcel 
Couraud. Fontana @ EFL2513-4 
(two 12 in., 34s. 7d. plus 12s. 5d. 
P.T.). Concertos Nos. 3 and 4 are also 
available on EFR2028 (11/59). 

These are honest-to-good performances: 
all the notes are played very nicely, a short 
movement is let into the middle of Concerto 
No. 3, and the harpsichord continuo is dis- 
creetly in evidence. But they lack life, 
imagination, vitality. Individually the 
soloists can lay no claim to greatness; 
the violinist has a rather white tone 
which blends well with the flute, but which 
sounds pale when heard on its own for a 
long time. The flute is sometimes so self- 
effacing that even the pale violin covers it, 
as in the first movement of Concerto No. 5. 
The balance in the slow movement is better, 
where the texture is on a chamber-music 
basis, but it deteriorates once more in the 
finale. 

The harpsichordist fares reasonably well 
until the cadenza, and at that point begins 
to play more and more mechanically—just 
where he should be playing with more 
freedom and imagination. This section is 
not pleasing. In the two F major Concertos 
there is a tendency to hurry the quick move- 
ments out of all recognition. and the lines 
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become consequently very obscured. The 
trumpeter in No. 2 is a brilliant but rather 
hard player, and the most successful of the 
three movements is undoubtedly the middle 
one, in which chamber-music conditions 
prevail. No. 6 plods along rather wearily, 
and is not helped by a dull and barely 
audible continuo. In general there is a lack 
of direction in the shape of a phrase, or even 
of an entire movement, and the impression 
left at the end of each concerto is rather 
vague and musically unsatisfactory, as if 
one had tried to grasp what Bach was 
saying, only to find that some vital link in 
the communication had been severed. 
There is no strong feeling of familiarity with 
eighteenth-century musical practice, and 
consequently no evocative atmosphere. 
D.S 


BARBER. Medea—Ballet Suite, Op. 23. 
Capricorn Concerto, Op. 21 (Joseph 
Mariano, flute; Robert Sprenkle, 
oboe; Sidney Mear, trumpet). East- 
man-Rochester Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Howard Hanson. Mercury 
@ MMA11148: © AMS16096 (12 in., 
28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. P.T.). 

This is a welcome record, for there is 
never enough good American music in our 
catalogue. Actually Medea has been in it 
before, a Decca 10-inch version holding its 
place from 1951 to 1958, with Samuel 
Barber himself conducting. He wrote this 
ballet for Martha Graham about 1945-46. 
For surely insufficient reasons she chose to 
call it Cave of the Heart, a decision at which 
Barber politely demurs in a note in the 
score. The Medea story is treated on two 
time planes, the one in Ancient Greece, the 
other contemporary, and the music manages 
to alternate between cool Atticism and 
hectic Americanism without losing an over- 
riding style of its own. There is a subtle 
leitmotiv system which does not reveal 
itself at a first hearing, and the discovery of 
how the various themes derive from two or 
three tiny phrases is enthralling. Some of 
the music is quiet and lovely, and some of 
it is very exciting, notably Medea’s dance 
in which she is obsessed by thoughts of 
revenge. The end of the third movement, 
where Jason dances with the Young 
Princess, is extraordinarily like Stravinsky’s 
Symphony in Three Movements, a work 
written in America only a few months 
earlier; this passage makes an enchanting 
sound. The ballet was originally scored for 
a fourteen-piece orchestra, but the suite was 
later rewritten for full band. 

The Capricorn Concerto, a shorter and 
slighter work, is virtually a concerto grosso, 
the solo flute, oboe and trumpet being set 
off against a string band which spends much 
of its time in neo-classic bustle. The first 
movement has a grave fugue of a far-from- 
academic kind, and this I liked; as also the 
slight but charming middle movement. The 
finale seems to me mere note spinning. 
Still, the work is easy enough to enjoy, even 
though it does not have the stature of Medea. 

Howard Hanson secures excellent per- 
formances of these two works, and the 
quality in both stereo and mono is full and 
pleasing. I thoroughly enjoyed this record. 

RF. 
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BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major, Op. 55, “Eroica”’. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Rudolf Kempe. H.M.V. 
ALP1854: © ASD426 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 


V.P.O., Kleiber (5/59) @ ACL35 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini 


(7/54) (7/58) (R) @ RB16102 

(7/56) @ 38CX1346 

Cleveland S.O., Szell (1/60) @& SCFL100 
Columbia S.O., Walte: 


r 
(3/61) @ ABL8347: (5/60) © SABL132 
Czech P.O., Matacic 
(10/60) @ PLP129: © PLPS129 


It has always seemed to me one of the 
most astounding facts of musical history that 
the Eroica symphony could ever have 
been conceived in 1803. Yet in this per- 
formance Kempe shows clearly that it is not 
so impossible after all. This is as near as one 
is ever likely to get to an eighteenth-century 
performance: it is polished, it is civilised, 
it has little of the heightened drama which 
the eighteenth century so mistrusted. The 
sharp chords of the opening do not command 
attention forcibly as they do with Toscanini, 
the main theme appears over repeated string 
quavers trotting as neatly as they ever do 
in Mozart or Haydn, the scherzo has no 
sense of headlong rush and as for the finale 
the elaborate variations on so courtly a 
theme naturally produce the most poised 
refinement. It is not that Kempe and the 
Berlin Orchestra are cold; rather lyrical 
and restrained. 

I dare say that some will welcome this 
approach, but frankly I am not one. The 
Eroica is one of the great monuments of 
music which must stand up more rock-like 
and impressive even than the Emperor who 
played some part in its inspiration. Such a 
performance as this brings home the 
historical facts, but it is surely not recom- 
mendable for repeated gramophone listen- 
ing, when the idiosyncrasies of a perform- 
ance so easily become ingrained. The 
recording has the additional disadvantage 
of breaking the Funeral March (taken very 
slowly and gently) in the middle. The 
recording, both stereo and mono, is warm 
and rich in the Berlin manner but without 
excessive reverberation. E.G. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto in C major 
for violin, ’cello, piano and orches- 
tra, Op. 56. Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
(violin), Pierre Fournier (’cello), 
Géza Anda (piano), Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Berlin con- 
ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
@ LPEM19236: © SLPEM136236 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
D. Oistrakh, Knushevitsky, Oborin, Philh., Sargent 

(7/59) @ 33C1062: (12/59) @ SBO2758 

Gimpel, Schuster, Wuehrer, Wiirtemberg, Davisson 
(5/61) @ GBY11660 

Here is a magnificently compelling 
performance of this great work, music that 

I find I love the more deeply the oftener I 

hear it. (Until the advent of LP one had 

no chance to get to know it well, of course.) 

This latest record is remarkable for the 

outstanding playing, phrasing and style of 

the ’cellist, Fournier. Not that the other two 
fail to make up a well balanced and 
obviously carefully rehearsed team, but 
one’s ear is constantly drawn to Fournier’s 
wonderfully beautiful playing. Exposed as 
he is, for most of the time up in his higher 
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reaches, his assurance of intonation is 
remarkable in itself, but he adds to that so 
much artistry that I would almost buy the 
record just to listen to him. 

However, the performance of the work 
as a whole is what I am supposed to be 
writing about and I must say that I have 
never heard it better played. The approach 
is romantic (and to that extent it oppor- 
tunely takes the place of the deleted version 
under Walter), as you can tell by the very 
first bars under Fricsay, especially if you 
compare them with the more classical 
approach of Sargent and his equally 
distinguished team. The slow movement is 
played with a quiet, rapt atmosphere that 
makes one think of other great Beethoven 
slow movements and the depth of feeling 
they can give—that of the Ninth Symphony, 
for instance. 

The recording is more forward and has 
more presence than the rather restrained 
Columbia, thereby emphasising the differ- 
ence of approach by the players. It is a 
rather extravagant 12-inch as against 
Columbia’s 10-inch. The Vox record must 
not be overlooked, for it has good soloists, 
though the sound does not equal either of 
the other two; but it is an idea for those 
who want to make a start at getting to know 
the music. It gets the whole work on to one 
side and it is the better performance, the 
Brahms Double Concerto on the reverse 
being a bit flaccid—and all this for a mere 
song. 

However, I must emphasise that those 
who care greatly about the quality of a 
performance and its sound should without 
doubt go for the Columbia or this new 
D.G.G. The approach in each, as I hope 
I have made clear, is different. Myself, I 
should have no difficulty in deciding upon 
this latest issue. It is a wonderful one. 

d Pais b 


BEETHOVEN. Overtures. Egmont, 
Op. 84; Coriolan, Op. 62. Hamburg 
Pro Musica Orchestra conducted 
by Erich Riede. Saga @ EFIDI011 
(7 in., 8s. 6d. plus 3s. P.T.). Egmont 
is also available on XID5006. 

Run-of-the-mill performances but sound 
enough, and enjoyable if you can put up 
with the dated recording. The strings sound 
emaciated and the woodwind is not always 
too steady—perhaps the fault of the indi- 
vidual copy. But these defects must be 

balanced against the price. E.G. 


BERLIOZ. Overtures: Beatrice and 
Benedict; Benvenuto Cellini; Le 
Corsair, Op. 21; Carnival Romain, 
Op. 9. The Trojans: Royal Hunt 
and Storm. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Charles 
Munch. R.C.A. @ RB16254: © 
$B2125 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
Pea 


These are most brilliant performances of 
Berlioz’ most popular and brilliant over- 
tures. I couldn’t help wishing Munch had 
done a bit of propaganda on behalf of King 
Lear or Les Franc Juges, slipping one in 
amongst the pop stuff. However, there is a 
poetic Royal Hunt and Storm, really 
exquisitely played. As to the rest, they can 
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only be described as stunning, in the 
combined effect of the playing and record. 
ing—and in case there is any doubt, that’s 
meant as a compliment. a. 


BOCCHERINI. 
B flat major. 
HAYDN. °’Cello Concerto in D major. 
Maurice Gendron (’cello), 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted 
by Pablo Casals. Philips @ ABL3355: 
© SABLI188 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Coupled as above: 
Fournier, $.C.O., Miinchinger 
(12/54) @ LXT29638 
Starker, Philh., Giulini (10/59) © 33CX1665 
Cassad6, Bamberg, Perlea (1/59) @ PL10790 
Haydn: 


Mainardi, Berlin P.O., Lehmann 

(9/56) @ DGM18222 
Mainardi, Munich Chamber Orch. 

(11/58) @ APM14090 

This is a most welcome disc for three 
reasons. First, the beautifully clean, 
eternally reliable technique of Gendron is 
a joy to the ear. In so many records of 
*cello concertos, with their inevitable 
profusion of passages well into the range of a 
violin, the listener is gradually drawn nearer 
to the edge of his chair, as if he were 
witnessing Blondin on a tight-rope above 
Niagara. One can hardly listen for sheer 
nervousness. Will he fall off that top F and 
drop into the CG? With Gendron there is 
no need for nerves. He sounds absolutely 
secure and self-confident, producing a 
warm, golden tone at all altitudes, and the 
only occasions when his intonation slips is 
in an occasionally awkward piece of double- 
stopping. There are several of these in both 
the Haydn and Boccherini, and as those 
listeners know who have carefully watched 
’cellists at play, extraordinary hand- 
positions have to be adopted in order to 
*“‘get round” certain bits of rudimentary 
polyphony. 

The second reason for welcoming this 
performance is the first engraving of 
Boccherini’s original score. All the other 
versions have used a comic edition prepared 
by one Griitzmacher, who was chamber- 
virtuoso to the King of Saxony in the late 
nineteenth century. It really is odd, the 
way Germans love to violate Italian music: 
it’s almost as if the very purity and luminosity 
of this music brings out their worst features. 
What Griitzmacher did was as follows: he 
found a manuscript in the Dresden State 
Library of a ’Cello Concerto in B flat by 
Boccherini. It was in a sketchy state, and 
later research has revealed that someone, 
presumably the composer himself, adapted 
it from one of his ’cello sonatas. Griitz- 
macher then took the themes from the outer 
movements, fitted them into a framework of 
his own devising, and then orchestrated 
them. For a slow movement, he chose not 
the original one, but a G minor movement 
from one of Boccherini’s Paris concertos. 
This farrago has since been played by 
’cellists both great and obscure all over the 
world. Fournier, Starker, and Cassad6é use 
it in their recordings. No wonder con- 
noisseurs of eighteenth-century music, and 
Boccherini’s in particular, weighed this 
piece in the balance and found it wanting. 

The Philips sleeve-note merely tells us 
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that in this recording ‘‘the original manu- 
script was the source’’, but if it is true that 
the original was only in the form of a sketch, 
somebody must have worked very hard to 
produce the edition we can now hear. The 
cadenzas, according to the sleeve-note, are 
by Gendron: they are not too long, and he 
plays them with incomparable brilliance. 
’Cellist and orchestra are perfectly balanced 
in the mono version, though I prefer the 
stereo disc for its excellent perspective and 
warmth of tone. This is in fact the only 
Haydn/Boccherini coupling in stereo, and 
I suppose that should be my third reason for 
recommending the record; but what I was 
really thinking of at the beginning of this 
review was the contribution of Pablo Casals, 
who conducts the Lamoureux Orchestra 
with the kind of mastery and precision that 
could only come from one who knew 
intimately the instrument responsible for 
the solo passages. I would unhesitatingly 
proclaim this disc as the finest so far of 
either concerto, quite apart from questions 
of authenticity. No devotee of ’cello music 
should miss it. D.S. 


DEBUSSY. La Mer. 

STRAUSS, R. Don Juan—Symphonic 
Poem, Op. 20. Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by _ Fritz 
Reiner. R.C.A. @ RBI6257: © 
$B2128 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. 
PSE). 

The speed at which Reiner takes Don 
Juan is a demonstration of how much a 
far-too-fast tempo can reduce the stature 
of music. It is also a demonstration of how 
well the Chicago Symphony Orchestra can 
get round the notes at this lick, but I don’t 
imagine Reiner had that primarily in 
mind—at least, I hope not. The great 
sweeping string theme, in contrast, is here 
more than molto espressivo, it has an unctuous- 
ness about it that repels me; it is also, for 
the most part, far too loud. This way of 
playing Strauss gives ammunition to those 
detractors of his who insist that he was 
really a vulgar composer. The famous oboe 
melody is beautifully played and accom- 
panied and there are moments of sheer 
orchestral wizardry, but the performance as 
a whole is one that I simply cannot bring 
myself to recommend. 

La Mer fares much better and speeds are 
consistently well-chosen. The performance 
reveals a lot of detail that is all too often 
hidden, but is at the same time oddly 
unobservant of other things in the score. 
Something is carefully picked out, while 
“hairpins” in the strings, perhaps, go 
entirely unnoticed; the famous glissandos 
for the harps, marked crescendo and 
diminuendo from p to mf and back to fp, 
simply stay the same all the way up and 
down. I began by noticing all sorts of 
detail I had never heard on a record before 
and was delighted, until I realised that the 
sleight of hand was diverting my attention 
from a great many missing subtleties. 

This treatment is helped by a recording 
that is brilliantly clear and _ natural, 
especially in La Mer. R.C.A. have gone to 
town for Reiner and his orchestra. It is a 
pity they weren’t rewarded by performances 
for deeper significance. gals & 
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Istvan Kertesz 


Last December, a young Hungarian 
conductor created quite a stir in London 
musical circles, making his début at the 
Festival Hall with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. His name was Istvan Kertesz. 
Born in Budapest in 1931, he studied the 
violin from the age of six, and later went to 
the Franz Liszt Academy where he also 
studied composition and conducting, re- 
ceiving his degree in 1953. The next few 
years were spent as conductor and coach at 
the Budapest State Opera, and he also made 
numerous guest appearances throughout 
Hungary and Poland. 

After the October 1956 revolution 
Kertesz left Hungary. He obtained a 
government scholarship to the Santa 
Cecilia Academia in Rome, studying under 
Fernando Previtali, and _ receiving his 
master’s degree in conducting and also the 
highest honour the Academy can bestow— 





the Premio d’Atri. In 1960 he became 
General Music Director at Augsburg, and 
he has made guest appearances in Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, Munich, Salzburg, Ham- 
burg and Rome. Concert-goers in Liverpool 
will remember his participation in the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s ‘‘Musica viva’? 
series of concerts. 

Kertesz met his wife when they were both 
students in Budapest, and they now have 
one son, Gabor. In his leisure time Kertesz 
enjoys both driving and flying, and when 
visiting a new city any spare moments will 
generally find him indulging another hobby 
—the exploring of cathedrals and museums. 
Holidays will see him heading for Italy or a 
winter sports resort. 
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DVORAK. Symphony No. 9 in E minor, 
Op. 95, “From the New World”. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Istvan Kertesz. Decca 
@ LXT5652: © SXL2289 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 


Philh., Galliera (10/54) @ 33SX1025 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini 


(3/55) (9/58) © RB16116 
V.P.O., Kubelik 


(3/57) @ LXT5291: (10/58) © SX1.2005 
Philh., Malko (9/57) @ CLP1125 
Berlin P.O., Kempe 
(12/58) @ ALP1623: (12/60) © ASD380 
V.S.O., Ancerl (3/59) @ CFL1024 
Bamberg S.O., Hollreiser (6/59) @ STPL10810 
Los Angeles P.O., Leinsdorf 
(3/59) @ P8454: (12/59) © SP8454 
Berlin P.O., Karajan 
(5/59) @ 33CX1642: (12/59) @ SAX2275 
Chicago S.O., Keiner (6/59) © SB2031 
Hallé, Barbirolli (1/60) @ CCL30155 
Philh., Sawallisch i 
(1/60) @ 33CX1677: (4/60) © SAX2322 
Columbia S.O., Walter 
(3/60) @ ABL3291: (9/60) @ SABL152 
Hamburg S.O., Schiichter 
(3/60) @ XLP20014 
L.P.O., Rignold 
(4/61) @ GGL0067: © GSGL10067 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay 
(10/60) @ LPM18627: © SLPM138127 
Concertgebouw, Dorati 
(7/61) @ ABL3309: © SABL161 

Istvan Kertesz displays his youthful 
energy in no uncertain way in this new 
recording of the New World, and he seems 
to have benefited from an unusually good 
team drawn from the vast pool of musicians 
who make up the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He also has the advantage of 
Decca’s vivid, though at times I think ex- 
aggerated, stereo and mono recording. 

By exaggerated I mean the claps of 
timpani thunder that shatter the opening 
idyll. The listener—especially the listener 
to stereo—expects to hear the timpani in 
perspective, at the back of the orchestra. 
But Decca produce the aural equivalent 
of a cinematographic zoom lens: we are 
suddenly whisked up to the cauldron, the 
sticks (only two feet distant from our nose) 
crash down upon the taut head, and our 
hearing is momentarily shattered by 
deliberate assault. We are then zoomed 
back again to our place in the auditorium, 
and the work proceeds until the zoom boys 
have another go. 

Kertesz is a fine, energetic, and sensitive 
musician who takes due note of what the 
score says and yet is not afraid to inject into 
it something of his own personality. He 
shapes the first movement with great skill 
and achieves unusual precision in the wood- 
wind chording. His tempo is perfect in the 
Allegro, and the horn call leaps upward 
unhurriedly yet triumphantly. The slow 
movement, more especially the middle 
section, is beautifully phrased: Dvorak’s 
optimistically long arcs of melody are 
realised with almost as much success as 
Fricsay and Sawallisch. Their sound is 
warmer than his, however, and the orchestral 
balance more natural. 

The Scherzo has all the necessary drive 
and reserve of power, and the rhythmical 
throbbings that set the scene are splendidly 
controlled. But the Trio lacks the grace that 
Walter and Fricsay bring to it, and it is 
almost a relief when the Scherzo returns. 
In the finale, I noticed once again a 
tendency for brass to drown strings here 
and there, but apart from this the inter- 
pretation is excellent. D.S. 


E 
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GLAZUNOV. Concert Waltzes: Nos. 1 
and 2. Soviet Radio Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Samuel 
Samosud. Saga @ EFD1502 (7 in., 
8s. 6d. plus 3s. P.T.). 

The Glazunov waltzes resemble those of 
Lehar rather than those of Strauss or 
Tchaikovsky. They need, consequently, to 
be played with charm, with seduction even; 
and it would be difficult to feel seduced by 
this record. For though the playing is 
skilful enough, it is unromantic. And 
though the recording is at moments warm 
enough, especially where the wind as a 
section are concerned, it is in general too 
congested, affording the strings only a 
comparatively thin and wiry sound where 
they should be rich and sonorous. 

The second of the two waltzes is, I think, 
otherwise unavailable. That will make this 
record a useful one; but it is difficult to 
recommend it on other grounds. M.M. 


GRIEG. Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16. Norwegian Dances, Op. 35. 
Lyric Suite, Op. 54. Gina Bachater 
(piano), Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by George 
Weldon. H.M.V. Concert Classics @ 
SXLP20025 (12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 
6s. Idd. P.T.) Mono: XLP20025 
(12/60). 

Having asked for Concert Classics in 
stereo for some time I am delighted to 
welcome the first one, and it is good to note 
that the bargain price remains the same as 
for mono. Such issues should be an excellent 
encouragement to those just turning over to 
stereo. This, as I said in my original review, 
is an excellent coupling—a strong, forth- 
right account of the concerto which stands 
close comparison with even the best full- 
price versions as well as delectable perform- 
ances of the two suites. The transfer to 
stereo is not all pure gain, though without 
any doubt an improvement for the gain in 
clarity and atmosphere. In the concerto the 
piano tone is less clattery, more natural than 
it was in mono, but this seems to have been 
achieved by some top-cut for the range is 
rather limited. On the reverse the stereo 
retains the bloom that marked the mono 
version but the dynamic range is less. Where 
in the mono the strong, sudden contrasts 
between lyrical and dramatic sections come 
out very well, the edge here is slightly 
blunted, although this may result from 
some groove compression as the disc is 
well filled. Still, this is a small fault when 
both performance and recording are very 
beautiful indeed. E.G. 


MAHLER. (2) Symphony No. 7. 
(6) Kindertotenlieder (XID5106). 
Lorri Lail (contralto, 5) with Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by (a) Hans Rosbaud and 
(6) Rolf Kleinert. Saga @ X1ID5106-7 
(two 12 in., 31s. 8d. plus 10s. 4d. 
PA). 

Symphony No. 7: 
V.S.O., Scherchen. (7/54) (1/61) (R) WH20044-5 
Mahler No. 7 is the least-played of his 
symphonies, and it can be nobody’s 

favourite. Much of it is cliché-ridden, a 

failing for which it is here less easy than 

usual to forgive the composer, and some of 
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it, notably the finale, seems to lack a sense 
of direction. This finale is much the weakest 
of the five movements, being undistinguished 
and bitty to a degree. It is much too long 
for its material, as is the first movement, 
though this has some splendid moments, 
notably the beginning. But if one is to 
bother about this huge, uneven work, it will 
be for the sake of the three middle move- 
ments, all of which have a_ nocturnal 
flavour, and all of which are surely easy to 
like. They might well be played sometimes 
on their own, and would be a delight at 
outdoor concerts on a summer evening. A 
score that I borrowed from the B.B.C. 
reveals that the second and fourth move- 
ments were broadcast on their own back in 
1934, probably the first time any of this 
symphony was played in this country, and 
the conductor was no less a person than 
Anton Webern. I can only remember one 
concert performance of the whole work, and 
most of those who claim to know it will owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Scherchen record- 
ing of 1954. Not, perhaps, a very large 
debt, for Deryck Cooke found “the beat 
slack, the ensemble hardly ever unanimous’. 
Still, 46s. 6d. is a very reasonable price for 
80 minutes of music. 

The Rosbaud recording is cheaper still, 
especially as it gets the symphony on to 
three sides, leaving room for a passable 
performance of the Kindertotenlieder on the 
fourth. But there is not much else to be said 
in its favour. In spite of Saga’s deceptive 
‘*First recorded in 1961”’ on the labels, it is 
not a modern recording, having been in the 
American catalogues for the best part of 
ten years, and I would guess from the name 
of the orchestra and the quality of the 
sound that it was originally a radio per- 
formance, and not one recorded with 
re-takes in the studio. The ensemble is even 
less unanimous than Scherchen’s, especially 
in the earlier movements, and it is possible 
that Rosbaud was not allowed enough 
rehearsal. Some of the playing sounds like 
the sort of run-through that will lead to a 
fine performance later on, but the fine 
performance is no more than hinted at, 
though I must add that the playing 
improves in the later movements. The 
second is the least good, largely because 
Rosbaud adopts such a very slow tempo. 
(I see that back in 1934 Webern got 
through it nearly four minutes quicker.) 
But the real trouble is the quality, which is 
much less vivid than on the Scherchen discs. 
Details are often missing, climaxes some- 
times cut-back. The percussion (apart from 
deafening timps in the finale) makes little 
impact, cymbal crashes being notably 
feeble, while the unexpected cowbell does 
not surprise because it can scarcely be 
heard. Rosbaud often shows an intelligent 
and interesting approach to the music, and 
he is much more sensitive than Scherchen 
in the fourth movement. But the rather 
rough playing and the unexciting quality of 
the sound may make you think less well of 
the symphony than it deserves. 

Incidentally there is a hilariously solemn 
discussion on the Scherchen sleeve as to 
what key it is in. Surely not in E minor as 
so-and-so suggested. Westminster’s musical 
staff thought long and hard on the subject. 
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“The key images of C in the second and 
last movements would point to a basic 
tonality of E since E is the mediant key of 
C. But the D tonality of the third move- 
ment would point to a key of B minor .. .’’, 
and so on, incomprehensibly, and sure 
enough the work is described as in B minor 
on sleeve and label. I only mention this 
because Saga think it isin D. I am prepared 
to prove very learnedly that the key is 
CG major, but in point of fact this work 
isn’t in any one key, being an example of 
Mahler’s famous progressive tonality, start- 
ing in B minor and working its way up to C; 
it is a complete waste of time trying to give 
it a key, as well as being against the com- 
poser’s own practice. 

The song-cycle on side four is better 
performed and recorded than the symphony. 
Lorri Lail has some trouble with her low 
Gs, and often ignores Mahler’s requests for 
very soft singing, but her voice is warm and 
intelligently used. The orchestral playing 
is good, as is the quality, apart from some 
surface noise near the end, and the songs 
themselves, of course, are wonderfully 
beautiful. R.F. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 56, “Scotch”. Dresden 
State Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. Parliament @ PLP142 
(12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 6s. 13d. P.T.). 
Bargain comparisons: 

N.Y.P.O., Mitropoulos (4/56) (R) GBL5550 

You might expect Kempe to do the Scotch 
well and so, indeed, he does. This is a very 
affectionate performance and a lively one 
too. Maag’s performance for Decca remains, 
I am sure, in a class by itself, but it also 
remains at a considerable price, whereas 
this is a bargain in every way. I enjoyed it 
immensely and such reservations as I had 
were mainly matters of personal feeling, the 
sort of thing one shouldn’t bother the reader 
with. 

The recording is mostly admirable, 
though more of Decca’s sheer clarity would 
have helped Kempe and his very deft 
players in the scherzo—the detail would 
have been even clearer. (It is, by the way, 
a brilliant performance of this movement.) 
There is one lapse that may bother you 
momentarily, a slight drop in pitch at 
bar 78 of the slow movement. 

But an orchestra of the quality of the 
Dresden one, under so sympathetic a 
conductor and at such a price, is surely a 
real bargain and not something that one 
might buy merely because one couldn’t 
afford something better. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op. 90, “Italian”. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: Inci- 
dental Music. Overture, Op. 21; 
Nocturne, Op. 61, No. 7; Scherzo, 
Op. 61, No. 1. Philharmonia 
Promenade Orchestra conducted 
by Heinz Wallberg. H.M.V. @ 
XLP20037 (12 in., 17s. 14d. plus 
6s. 14d. P.T.). 

On the model of the Boston Symphony 
and Boston ‘‘Pops’’ (alias ‘“Promenade’’) 
I assume that the Philharmonia Promenade 
is substantially the same body as the Phil- 
harmonia with some of the strings missing. 
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Introducing 


10-inch STEREO LPs 
at 20/6 each 


FIRST RELEASE AVAILABLE FROM MID-OCTOBER 


J. S. Bach 
BRANDENBURG CONCERTI Nos. 3 and 5 


THE STUTTGART CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL MUNCHINGER 
© SWL 8001 


Mendelssohn 

SYMPHONY No. 4 IN A—‘ITALIAN’ 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 

© SWL 8002 


Mozart 

DON GIOVANNI - HIGHLIGHTS 

LISA DELLA CASA, SUZANNE DANCO, 

HILDE GUEDEN, CESARE SIEPI, 

ANTON DERMOTA, FERNANDO CORENA 

and THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 

© SWL 8003 


Delibes 

COPPELIA — HIGHLIGHTS 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

© SWL 8009 


Tchaikovsky 

SERENADE IN C FOR STRINGS 

THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORG SOLTI 

© SWL 8005 














Mozart 

SYMPHONY No. 41 IN C —‘ JUPITER’ 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS 

© SWL 8006 


Grieg 

PEER GYNT 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR.. 
conducted by SIVIN FJELDSTAD 

© SWL 8007 


Beethoven 

PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 IN C 

WILHELM BACKHAUS 

with THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HANS SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT 

© SWL 8008 


Puccini 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY - HIGHLIGHTS 
RENATA TEBALDI, CARLO BERGONZI, etc. 

and THE ST. CECILIA ACADEMY ORCHESTRA, ROME 
conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 

© SWL 8004 


Tchaikovsky 

THE NUTCRACKER - HIGHLIGHTS 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 

© SWL 8010 


All these records are already available in mono on the ‘BR’ label at the 

same price: 20/6. Details of future releases of 10” stereo LPs will, of course, be 
published along with details of all other Decca-group releases in New Issues, 
and in Records Magazine. The latter includes also news, features and photos, 


STEREO RECORDS $andis obtainable from record dealers or newsagents price 6d. monthly. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE1 
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WHOLESALE 
RECORD SERVICE 


All under one roof — All on one account 








The Keith Prowse Wholesale Service is 
speedy, efficient, accurate, prompt. 
24% monthly settlement discount given on 
all goods. Write or telephone: 
KEITH PROWSE, DEPT. W.R. 
6 WOODSTOCK STREET, LONDON WI 
Telephones: 
HYDE PARK 6000 EXTS. 234, 235, 374 or 375 
(Mon.-Fri. 8—5) (Sat. 8—12) 


LANGUAGE COURSES (including text books) 
DAILY EXPRESS (2 12” L.P.’s plus text book) 
French, German, Spanish £5 retail 

Russian and Italian £6 retail 

DAILY MAIL—VISAPHONE 

French, German, Spanish, Italian £4.4.0 retail 
Tape £4.9.0 retail 

GALA 

French, German, Spanish, Russian, Italian £3 retail 
ATLAS ‘SPARKLING LANGUAGE 

French, English is good for you £5.19.11 retail 
ATLAS ‘GET ALONG’ SERIES 

French, German, Italian, Spanish 10/2 retail 
AMPLION ‘LISTEN AND LEARN’ 

French, German, Spanish, Russian, Italian, 
Japanese £3 retail 

AMPLION 

Shorthand and Typing Courses £4.19.6 each retail 
RAINBOW ‘LANGUAGE WITHOUT TEARS’ 
French, German, Italian, Spanish 8/6 retail 


New English Bible on Record 12” L.P. 41/- retail 
EMBER RECORDS 

7” Standard 6/9 retail E.P. 12/9 retail LP 26/- retail 
AUDIO FIDELITY RECORDS 

Recordings in high-fidelity 45/1 retail Stereo 47/2 retail 
WAVERLEY RECORDS 

Scottish Documentary, Dance and Vocal Records 
CETRA RECORDS 

Italian operatic and pop favourites 

SILVER DOLLAR RECORDS 

‘The Best Dancers Record’ 7” E.P. 9/11 retail 
ATLAS ‘TALESPINNERS’ 

Children’s records of distinction 

10” L.P. and book 22/94 

ELEKTRA RECORDS 

Outstanding high-fidelity recordings 

CONQUEST 

Children’s E.P. Records 7” E.P. 13/- retail 

GALA RECORDS 

12” L.P. 17/3 7” E.P. 6/6 retail 

ACCESSORIES 

DOVE cleaning cloths 2/6 retail 


We are recognised Record Retailers. 
Please put us on your mailing list. 
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What 
the 
ear 
doesn't 


| (ee 

Even the keenest ear cannot detect the early stages of stylus 
deterioration—and a partly worn stylus can do irreparable 
damage to a costly collection long before the deficiency 
becomes apparent to even the most discriminating listener. 
Don’t risk it. Take your stylus to any Goldring dealer 
displaying the Goldring sign and ask him to give it the 
‘Goldring Test’ —a microscopic examination that leaves 
no room for doubt. 

And if he suggests a change ask for GOLDRING — the 
guaranteed perfect Replacement Sapphire or Diamond Stylus, 


Yes! Goldring have the widest range of all—the highest 
quality. 








ask for 


GOLDRING 


that’s the point 


A Goldring Sapphire stylus costs only a 
few shillings and even a diamond stylus 
costs less than a L.P. record. Yet every 
Goldring stylus represents a success over 
physical, acoustic and electrical problems 
that is not reflected in the price. 


make sure it’s 


GOLDRING 


here's the sign I, 


GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (Gt. Britain) LTD. 


SAPPHIRE & DIAMOND | 














486-488 High Rd., London, E.11. Tel: LEYtonstone 8343 | 
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Schubert 
Mendelssohn 


Beethoven 


Wagner 
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Available 
during October 





PIANO CONCERTO No. 14 IN E FLAT, K.449 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 16 IN D, K.451 

Walter Klien, piano—Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna 
Paul Angerer, cond. PL 11650 


SYMPHONY No. 4 IN C MINOR, “Tragic’’, > (1) 
SYMPHONY No. 4 IN A, “Italian’’, (2) 

(1) Lamoureux Orchestra 

(2) Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


Otto Klemperer, cond. PL 11880 


PIANO CONCERTO No. 4 IN G, Op. 58 

VARI ATIONS ON SALIERI’S AIR, IN B FLAT, 
Op. 185, “La stessa, la stessima”’ 

Alfred Brendel, piano— 

Pro Musica Orchester, Wien— 


Heinz Wallberg, cond. GBY 11360 


TANNHAUSER Overture (1) 

TRISTAN UND ISOLDE Prelude (2) 

DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG 
Prelude (3) 

LOHENGRIN Prelude Act 1, Prelude Act 3 (4) 

Bamberger Symphoniker— 

H. Hollreiser, cond. (2), (3), (4) 


H. Swarowsky, cond. (1) GBY 11550 


STGBY 511550 


PIANO SONATAS 

No. 1 in E, D.157; No. 3 in E, D.459, “‘Fiinf 
Klavierstiicke”’ 

No. 6 in E minor, D.566; No. 11 in F minor, D.625 

No. 15 in C, D. 840, “‘Reliquie”; No. 5 in A Flat, 
D.557 


Friedrich Wuehrer, piano VBX 11 


PL Series 41/- incl. P.T. 

GBY Series 26/- incl. P.T. 

STGBY Series 28/6 incl. P.T. 

VBX Series 78/- incl. P.T., the set of three 12-inch LPs 





VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GERrard 7482 
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MUSIC FOR 
GRANTED? 


You turn on the radio or television—you play 
your favourite records, or you go to concerts and 
theatres and always there is music to fill your life 
with delight. 



























But what of the Composers, Singers and In- 
strumentalists who provide this music ? Many are 
no longer able to play, sing or teach because of 
sickness, old age or plain bad luck. 





The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund must raise 
£20,000 every year to relieve distress among our 
Musicians and their dependants. To help bridge 
the gap between income and expenditure, 


WE NEED 1,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
TO GIVE 2 Guineas a Year 
WILL YOU BE ONE? 


Here is a typical case among hundreds. 


OUR OLDEST PENSIONER 
AN ORGANIST’S WIDOW 
AGED 97 writes a letter of thanks: 


**... for all the help since my husband died. You 
have enabled me to face the many changes in my 
life and have given me courage in my old age.” 













If you owe a debt to music please 
send a donation to: 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
Hon. Treasurer, 


MUSICIANS’ 


BENEVOLENT FUND §@ 
7b Carlos Place, London, W.1. 


& GSS @GEC 
AiG 1 
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OCTOBER RELEASE 


The record of the season in the sleeve of the year 


A PROCESSION WITH CAROLS 


sung by the Choir of King’s College, Cambridge 


Once a year on Advent Sunday there is held in the historic Chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, a service of carols, hymns and lessons to illustrate the story of the 
Advent and Birth-of Jesus. The choir starts from the great West Door and pro- 
cesses up the long nave, until at the service’s climax it reaches the sanctuary, 
singing carols at various points on its way up the Chapel. It is one of the most 
moving services held at King’s College and equals the more famous Festival of 
Lessons and Carols in beauty and splendour. The stereo version in particular 
recreates this service in an astonishingly real way and the choir sings superbly 


under the direction of David Willcocks. 
ZRG 5240 RG 240 


JOHN BETJEMAN READS FROM “SUMMONED BY BELLS” 


Britain’s best selling poet reads a fascinating 45 minute selection from his verse 
autobiography “Summoned By Bells”. This record will delight the Betjeman fans 
and will win him many new. admirers. There are also two other long playing records 
in the Argo catalogue of John Betjeman reading from his selected poetry. 

RG 273 


LOUIS MACNEICE READS SELECTIONS FROM HIS POETRY 


Another important record in Argo’s growing catalogue of poets reading their own 
works. We feel that this recording of Louis MacNeice is one of the highlights 
of the series. He reads his poetry with great skill and very deep feeling. Although 
this may be a record for the connoisseur it will give pleasure to all those who enjoy 


fine poetry. 
RG 296 


MARK TWAIN STORIES READ BY HIRAM SHERMAN 


Hiram Sherman, one of America’s best-loved actors, reads this representative 
selection from Mark Twain with great humour and insight. The selections include 


a passage from “‘Huckleberry Finn” and “Jim Baker’s Blue-Jay Yarn’’. 
RG 275 


In November and December we have several exciting records up our sleeves. 
If you would like to join our free mailing list, please write to: 


ARGO RECORD CO. LTD., 113/115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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Every now and then one notices the under- 
nourishment of the strings—not so much in 
tuttis as in exposed passages such as the end 
of the overture and the beginning of the 
minuet in the symphony—but it is not a 
serious fault when set against the liveliness 
and intelligence of all the playing. 


Apart from Beecham’s (on Fontana 
mono EFL2507—6/61) this is easily the best 
bargain issue of the Jtalian, and with good 
modern recording it is arguably a better buy 
even than Beecham. I wonder whether it 
was recorded before or after the Klemperer 
(Col. mono 33C0X1751: stereo SAX2398— 
8/61), for though Wallberg does not choose 
quite so unrushed a speed as Klemperer for 
the first movement it is markedly slower 
than most rivals and for me at least more 
satisfying. The Pilgrim’s March, taken very 
slowly, does not completely avoid plodding, 
but the phrasing is affectionate. The finale 
is superbly crisp and vigorous, the weight 
of the loud passages not at all affected by 
the absence of strings. Like Klemperer, 
Wallberg shows that he can demand a real 
presto when he wants one. 


Similarly in the overture Mendelssohn’s 
sharp dynamic contrasts are well brought 
out—an exciting and sympathetic account. 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream scherzo trips 
neatly enough and it is only in the strangely 
unatmospheric reading of the Nocturne 
that I am disappointed. A highly recom- 
mendable bargain issue, then, of a sensibly 
chosen coupling. E.G. 


MOZART. Violin Concertos. No. 4 in 
D major, K.218: No. 5 in A major, 
K.219, “Turkish”. Christian Ferras 
(violin), Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra conducted by André 
Vandernoot. H.M.V. @ ALP1858: 
@ ASD427 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. = 
Concerto No. 

Menuhin, "Phith.,  Beetant (10/55) @ ALP1281 
Elman, N.S.O., Krips —, @ LXT5078 
Schneiderhan, Berlin P. o., rey) 

(6/57) y? DGM18314 
D. Oistrakh, Philadelphia, ary 


— i) GBR6506 
Barchet, Stuttgart P.M., Reina 
159) im) pee 


Novak, Czech P.O., Talich \(o(00) @ P 
Francescatti, Columbia S.O., 
(9/60) © ABLaDST "@ SABL150 
Martzy, Bavarian R.S.O., Jochum 
isiet) (R) @ 478183 
Concerto No. 5: see centre column 
Ferras plays these two concertos with 
admirable finesse and great purity of tone. 
But I wish he would not tap his feet to the 
rhythm of the 6/8 section in the finale. 
Microphones are sensitive friends, and they 
pick up an artist’s mannerisms as well as his 
phrasing. Ferras is not subtle in phrasing; 
his approach is just a little dead-pan, and 
somehow our knowledge of Mozart’s 
character rules out this possibility. To bring 
off these teenage concertos, the soloist 
must have a fairly strong personality—not 
one like Elman’s which obtrudes no matter 
what he plays—and he must of course be 
ready and willing to submit to Mozart’s 
personality, which is also strong. Schneider- 
han, who also couples the fourth and fifth 
concertos, gives clean, classical performances 
that date from the time when he was at the 
top of his form, although Lehmann’s 
accompaniment is inferior to Rosbaud’s. 
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The other direct comparison is with 
Menuhin, also on the H.M.V. label, and it 
is obvious from the first few bars of each 
concerto that Ferras is no match for 
Menuhin as an interpreter of Mozart, 
even though certain aspects of his technique 
sound more effortless. It would seem 
possible that the Menuhin version is likely 
to be replaced by new stereo performances 
of both works in the near future. 

Ferras makes the lovely slow movement 
of No. 5 sound hurried and matter-of-fact, 
and generally he shows up in a better light 
when it comes to the finale. Capable in 
cadenzas, he is not always convincing in 
cantilena, as his vibrato is fastish and he has 
little control of colour, which is surely 
needed in the strongly-contrasted themes of 
the first movement of the D major. Vander- 
noot is an efficient accompanist, and the 
recording is fairly well balanced. _D.S. 


MOZART. Violin Concerto No. 5 in 
A major, K.219. 

MENDELSSOHN. Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64 Joan Field 
(violin), Berlin Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Rudolf Albert. 
Telefunken @Q GMA44 (12 in., 
19s. 10d. plus 7s. 1d. P.T.). 


Mozart: 
Menuhin, Philh., Pritchard 
(10/55) @ ALP1281 


Elman, New S.O., Krips (10/55) @ LXT5078 
Barchet, Stuttgart P.M., Reinhardt 
(4/57) @ PL10050 
Schneiderhan, V.S.O., Leitner 
(6/57) @ DGM18314 
Mendelssohn—Bargain issues: 
(9/50) (R) @ ACL4 


Campoli, L.P.O., a? 
Olevsky, Vienna Op., el 

(6/61) @ WH20041 © WHS20041 
Grumiaux, V.S.O., Moralt @ GBL5582 

This disc is not a serious canine to 
any of the above. Miss Field’s technique 
suggests an odd conflate of the ancient and 
the modern—the non legato type of détaché 
stroke (never quite cleanly executed, 
however) and the left hand, prone to 
upward slithers, of which there are far too 
many in the already sentimental and 
romantic Mendelssohn score. This is not 
to say that some passages are played fairly 
well; but clean pages are so soon blotted 
that continuous pleasure in listening is 
hardly possible. The slow movement of the 
Mendelssohn suffers most, and in the finale 
the rapid runs are not controlled as they 
should be. 

In the first movement of the Mozart, the 
slow introduction shows off Miss Field’s 
best tone, but she spoils this by an ungainly 
ending to the final trill. The Allegro starts 
well, but the second subject is very poorly 
played: distorted rhythm, uneven tone- 
production, and a lack of grace and poise 
that makes nonsense of what Mozart is 
trying to say. The cadenzas, unacknow- 
ledged, are well played but musically 
painful. D.S. 


ROSSINI. Overtures. I1 Barbiere di 
Siviglia: Gugliemo Tell: Il viaggio a 
Reims: Semiramide. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. H.M.V. @ 
ALP1865: © ASD435 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Apart from a recording of an Elgar 

Pomp and Circumstance march with the 

National Symphony Orchestra of Washing- 
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ton, D.C., it would seem that this is the 
first recording that Sir Malcolm has made 
with a non-British orchestra. These are 
attractive, warm-hearted performances, not 
startlingly brilliant in either the Toscanini 
or the Beecham traditions. Take the start 
of the allegro in Semiramide. The repeated 
notes are clear by normal standards but do 
not have quite the knife-edged separation 
which Gamba for example produced 
recently in his very fine Rossini record with 
the L.S.O. On the other hand Sargent does 
induce the Vienna violins to play the slurs 
with a_ delightfully authentic-sounding 
portamento. 

The overture to the one-act opera-cum- 
cantata The Journey to Rheims is an un- 
expected inclusion. Material from this 
piece, produced first in Paris in 1825 at the 
time of the coronation of Charles X was 
later used by the ever-economical Rossini in 
Comte Ory. ‘The atmosphere bubbles in very 
much the same way, and in Sargent’s 
account the overture certainly earns its 
place. Recordings, both mono and stereo, 
are warm and easy on the ear, though the 
woodwind balance is not always right. 

E.G. 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 1 in B 
flat major, Op. 38, “Spring”. 
Manfred, Op. 115—Overture. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch. R.C.A. @ RB 
16255: © SB2126 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
5 Yl No.1: 

P.P.O., Boult (1/57) @ NCT17004 


‘e168 @ LXT5347: (8/60) © SXL2223 
Detroit S.O., Paray 
(2/60) @ MMA11070: (3/60) @ AMS16017 

The choice of recordings of this symphony 
now lies quite clearly between Munch and 
Krips, though the difference of approach 
between them is considerable. The main 
thing is that Munch does show himself an 
affectionate Schumann interpreter and this 
composer’s music needs affection more than 
that of any other. But Munch’s Schumann 
is more high-powered than Krips’s. Munch 
plays him for all he is worth and it sounds 
big stuff (especially the impassioned Manfred 
overture); Krips is far more easy-going and 
he makes the orchestral sound altogether 
lighter in weight. 

A few points of difference, of varying 
importance, are these. Munch plays the 
opening brass call as printed, Krips puts it 
down a third. (This opening was originally 
written at the lower pitch—and it is not 
unimportant that this is the pitch of the 
opening theme of the main allegro—and 
was for horns. Because it was ineffective on 
the old natural instruments Schumann put 
it up a third and added trumpets. Krips’s 
compromise of returning to the music as 
first written and keeping the brilliance of 
trumpets seems to me a very right thing 
to do.) 

Krips is a good deal faster in the slow 
movement, which I myself like, for it makes 
the melody more lyrical. His finale, on the 
other hand, is considerably easier in tempo 
and more graceful than Munch’s virtuoso 
version. 

The Boston playing is as brilliant as one 
expects from this orchestra (and with the 
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usual slightly over-cutting trumpets), 
though in the finale that awkward phrase 
for the second oboe (bar 149) is better 
managed by the L.S.O.’s_ player—the 
Boston player squawks slightly. And the 
triangle in the first movement does sound 
a fraction late, a matter of resonance and 
recording, I suspect, rather than actually 
playing late. 

You will have gathered by now that my 
own preference is for Krips, whose smiling, 
companionable approach is so sympathetic. 
Also, Decca get the whole symphony on 
one side, leaving the other free for an 
equally charming performance of the Fourth 
Symphony, so their record is slightly better 
value in quantity of music. But it is only 
right to emphasise that Munch does give a 
fine performance of its own kind and those 
who don’t like their Schumann too easy- 
going will prefer it. gD 5 | 


SHOSTAKOVICH. Concerto No. 1 for 
Piano, Trumpet and Strings, Op. 
35. Fiano Concerto No. 2, Op. 101. 
Danses Fantastiques. Dimitri 
Shostakovich (piano), Ludovic 
Vaillant (trumpet), French National 
Radio Orchestra conducted by 
André Cluytens. Columbia @ 
FCX769 (12 in. 32s. 5d. plus 11s. 73d. 
P.T.). This record is available to 
special order only through E.M.I. 
dealers. 

Piano Concerto: 
Bernstein, New York P.O., Bernstein 
(8/60) © ABL3300: (2/60) @ SABL134 
Voskresensky, Prague S.O., Jiracek 
(5/61) (R) @ ALP173 
Shostakovich, U.S.S.R. S.O., Gauk 
(5/61) © MK201/1-2 

I confess I am getting a bit tired of 
recordings of this 2nd Piano Concerto—it 
scarcely stands even four of them. Nor is 
this the best. Shostakovich either had an 
off day or he hadn’t practised lately, I 
suspect; anyway, much of his playing is 
unrhythmic and very scrambled. He is 
better on the MK disc. The recording is 
bright, rather hard, characteristics that may 
suit this music but sometimes make it a bit 
difficult to control. 

The three Fantastic Dances are very slight 
and of no account in themselves. What may 
make the record worth having is that it is 
the only recording (apart from a tape) of 
the Piano and Trumpet Concerto. This seems 
to me a far better work; the trumpet player 
is good and the composer is in better form. 
The sound of the string orchestra might be 
more forward for a concertante work of this 
kind. 

I still enjoy Bernstein’s performance, and 
Philips’ recording, of the Piano Concerto 
more than any other I have heard. (It is 
coupled with the Ravel G major Piano 
Concerto, with Bernstein as soloist and con- 
ductor in both.) Whether you desperately 
want the other concerto, only you can 
decide. gf ie | 
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TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 5 in 
E minor, Op. 64. Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Eugen Mravinsky. D.G.G. @ 
LPM18658: © SLPM138658 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Selected comparisons: 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay 
(11/55) (10/59) (R) @ 479013 
Leningrad P.O., Mravinsky 
(12/56) @ DGM18333 
(3/59) © ASD261 
(5/59) © SXL2109 
(10/59) © SB2045 


Philh., Silvestri 
V.P.O., Krips 
Boston S.O., Monteux 
Oslo P.O., Griiner-Hegge (4/60) © SN D5002 
L.P.O., Boult (11/60) @ GSGL10027 
U.S.S.R. State S.0O., Ivanov (6/61) @ MK1553 
Berlin P.O., Kempe 
(1/61) @ ALP1800: (9/61) © ASD379 
Mravinsky’s account of ‘lchaikovsky’s 
Fifth has been a glory of the D.G.G. 
catalogue for nearly five years now, out- 
standing for the performance, and in its 
time for recording too. But understandably 
D.G.G. wanted a stereo replacement, and 
this new version was made during the 
orchestra’s tour of the West last autumn. 
The interpretation as such has changed 
little. As before the speeds are almost all on 
the fast side, and in typical red-blooded 
Soviet fashion the use of rubato is very free. 
Yet exciting as this performance undoubtedly 
is—this orchestra is quite incapable of 
giving a dull performance—I have to 
confess a slight disappointment on com- 
paring it side by side with the old. It is hard 
to analyse exactly what it is that conveys a 
feeling of spontaneity in a recorded per- 
formance, and inevitably subjective judg- 
ment plays a big part in one’s reaction, but 
the greater intensity of the earlier perform- 
ance is obvious in the opening bars of the 
slow introduction. The playing is just as 
immaculate in the new version—in places 
even more so—but from time to time one 
suspects it is all a little over-rehearsed. In 
the section of the second subject marked 
molto piit tranquillo Mravinsky, as before, pays 
far more attention to the meticulous hairpin 
dynamic marks in the score than is usual, 
and as before he departs quite deliberately 
from the published markings in two ways. 
He ignores the marking piano for two bars 
after H (and similarly in the recapitulation) 
and between bars 432 and 433 in the 
recapitulation he introduces an entirely new 
hairpin of his own. So odd does the fading 
of the orchestra sound, one fears the 
recording is giving out. But though basically 
the effect is the same in both versions, there 
is a feeling of spontaneity in the earlier one 
which I find lacking in the new. I am also 
rather disturbed by the holding up before 
emphatic chords which is now more marked 
and begins to sound mannered. Then in the 
slow movement the oboe descant for the 
return of the main theme was ecstatically 
played in the old version: in the new it is 
very sensitive but sounds more studied. 


In the waltz the playing is a shade neater 
in the new version, but in the finale where 
Mravinsky chooses if anything an even 
faster allegro than before, he mars the 
excitement by pushing his players a little 
too much. The strings do not have quite 
the same miraculous clarity in the chopping 
of bows at the opening and when the motto 
theme enters Mravinsky in the new version 
gives the impression of wanting to get it 
over. It tends to sound too fast even for the 
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virtuosi from Leningrad. In this movement 
at very nearly as fast a speed under Silvestri 
the Philharmonia sounds crisper and more 
polished. 

More disappointing is the comparatively 
small gain in recorded quality. The earlier 
version is still a demonstration disc with 
many collectors, and the new mono is 
rather less clear and no more brilliant. The 
stereo does not give much greater immediacy, 
and the effect of playing the new Kempe 
stereo of which I wrote last month is quite 
startling after it. I have incidentally 
included the Kempe in all my detailed 
comparisons this time, and even with con- 
sistently slower speeds he stands up very 
well against both Leningrad versions, heavier 
in the waltz and at the start of the slow 
movement, but generally richer, warmer, 
less frenzied. Mono enthusiasts should stick 
to the old version; those who must have 
stereo should—if they do not fancy K.empe 
—try Silvestri. E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23. Sviatoslav 
Richter (piano), Leningrad State 
Philharmonic Society Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Eugen 
Mravinsky. MK @ MK1501 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

This second Richter version of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto recorded (and pressed) 
in Russia, starts ominously with a double 
pre-echo, and the recording as a whole has 
a fuzziness over it. The strings in particular 
are at times so emaciated that I would never 
have recognised the orchestra for the one 
which so thrilled us last year. The balance 
on the rival Artia disc (mono PLP120) is 
far better though there the piano tone is 
peculiarly clangorous in the upper register. 
In either case one has to tolerate less than 
the highest fidelity, and frankly I would 
rather put up with the Artia version, par- 
ticularly when it comes at a bargain price. 

On performance there is very little to 
choose between the two, Richter com- 
manding and clean-edged in both if not 
always relaxing quite as much as one would 
ideally ask in his often extreme rubato. On 
the whole the Leningrad Orchestra is a 
more flexible body than the Czech group, 
and that occasionally helps the soloist. On 
the other hand the directness of the Czech 
players keeps Richter on his mettle. At full 
price this disc is really only for the most 
ardent Richter devotee. E.G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Caprice Italien, Op. 
45. Eugene Onegin: Introduction, 
Waltz and Polonaise. Suite No. 3 in 
G major, Op. 55: Theme and 
Variations. Orchestra of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan, conducted by 
Lovro von Matacic. Columbia @ 
33CX1772: © SAX2418 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Is Tchaikovsky’s Italian Capriccio really 
still popular? The record companies 
evidently think it is, for there are innumer- 
able versions in the catalogues. I should 


have thought that at anyrate it was more 
suited to a cheaply priced disc than the 
present one. However, here it is, yet again 
and certainly well enough played, with 
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ENGLISH IS GOCD FOR YOU 


English for foreigners. 10 7” 

EP’s and page text book 

based on French, Italian or 

Spanish. 

10 7” EP’s + text book 
£5.19.11. 


and books — 





SPARKLING FRENCH 


4 12” LP discs of conversation spoken 
by French actors, and an amusing 
yet highly instructional — bi-lingual 
page text book for you to follow. 

4 12” LP’s + text book £5.19.11. 


GET ALONG SERIES 


All the most useful phrases you'll 
want for your trip abroad, on a 7” 
record. Bi-lingual 30-page phrase 
book and useful tips for your stay. 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 








30 Atlas Talespinners. 

10” LP’s and fully illustrated albums including Fairy Tales, 
Story Books, Biblical Stories and Composers’ Life Stories, 
specially prepared for young listeners. Each folder contains 
a complete illustrated script for children to follow while they 
listen. One 10” LP and story book complete 22/94. 


All LP and 45 r.p.m. records packed and post free in the U.K. 


ROUND THE WORLD RECORD SERVICE 


Records packed and sent post free to anywhere in the world. 
Write to Mail Order Department. 
All orders over £6 packed and posted free. 





All the records shown or listed above are available to 

all accredited record dealers on wholesale account (by 

return post). 

Keith Prowse Limited, Dept. W.R., 6 Woodstock 
Street, London, W.1. 

















Write to Mail Order Department: 

90 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
Telephone HYD 6000 (60 lines) or 

ALFRED HAYS LTD., 159 NEW BOND ST, 
LONDON, W.I. Telephone HYD 4040 
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WE SEND OUR Stave-Sealed Records Tax Free Overseas and 
orders of £5 and over are free of Post, Pkg. and Insce. charges. 
Orders for £10 are packed (where advisable) in wooden boxes, but for orders under 


this amount, please add 7s. 6d. for wooden box for destinations outside Europe, 


unless you wish cardboard boxes to be used. 


WE SEND OUR incomparable Stave-Sealed Records Post 
Free in the U.K. Every disc is guaranteed unplayed, and has been 
doubly inspected, STAVE-SEALED, and fitted with our exclusive 
quadruple thickness STAVE-SLEEVES, which fit over record and 
LP sleeve, thus ensuring protection of the whole from dirt and dust. 


ANOTHER STAVE-SERVICE for the Collector. In 
those now numerous instances where only PAPER Inners (or none 
at all!), are provided by the manufacturers, we fit at the time of 
inspection, our own POLYTHENE Inner Sleeves. We consider this 
service (which, incidentally, is free) vital for the protection of such 


records, and is in addition to our provision of STAVE Outers. 


AND TWO OTHER STAVE-SERVICES. Where requested 
by the Collector, we are now including our “Hi-Fi CHART” with 
each record. This is a small self-adhesive label containing a skeleton 
chart of Dial Controls, Volume, Characteristics, etc., against which 
users will mark the Dial points relative to each disc, thus obviating 
continued explorations and hand-written notes upon Sleeves which 
so often is the method adopted. They can be detached quite easily 
without damaging the affixed surface, and are particularly important 
for Stereo settings. We can also supply these Charts separately at a 
cost of 2/6 per dozen. 

There are those who prefer their records (subject to our double- 
inspection and sealing) exactly as received from the Factory, but for 
those who desire their discs treated, we have Parastat Equipment 
available, and WHERE REQUESTED (ONLY), we will use this 


equipment upon their records. 
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CAN YOU GET 


BETTER SERVICE? 


Every record is examined upon 
receipt from the factories. 

Every record is again examined 
before being placed in our Stocks. 
Then every record is once more 


examined either as you purchase it 


in our showrooms before sealing, 


or before it is finally sealed and dated 
for dispatch to you in the U.K. or 
lands afar. 

All inspections are carried out 
under our exclusive + 5 lighted 


magnifying viewers. 


Henry Stave & Company 


8 DEAN STREET OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 GERRARD 2757 
Suppliers to Educational Authorities and Professional Bodies all over the World. 
Contractors to H.M. Forces Overseas 
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WE HAVE A Secondhand Department which 
purchases and sells slightly-used LP’s and 45’s, and 
we are always pleased to take your unwanted good 
condition LP’s in part exchange with our incompara- Stave Paper and Polythene-Window Inner sleeves, 6s.—12 in., 
able STAVE-SEALED LP’s at very fair prices. 5s.—10 in. per dozen (plus 6d. Post and Pkg. under £1). 

And by the way! — All Sapphire Styli supplied: 

Of course we also have all of those SALVAGE STAVE LOW MASS DIAMOND STYLI 87/- each 

STOCK Vox records which are around—at the GARRARD DIAMOND STYLI 30/- each 

following prices: GOLDRING DIAMOND STYLI 30/- each 


ACCESSORIES 
Stave Sleeves in quadruple thickness Polythene, 6s.—12 in., 





S5s.—10 in., 4s.—7 in. per dozen (plus 6d. Post and Pkg. under £1). 






































1 Vox Box sets 50/- each Overseas orders for above less Purchase Tax. 
GBY series 17/- each All First-Class Equipment including: Leak, Quad, Wharfedale, 
DL and PL series 22/- each, etc. Jason, Connoisseur, Expert, etc., supplied. (Overseas Tax Free). 
j 
WE KNOW OUR RECORDS! 
and we wish to share our knowledge with you via 
e 
“The Consensus & Review” 
it upon which approximately one thousand man hours 
: are devoted by us each month in order to give you a 
=>] 
true and concise picture of the merits of the new 
d 
releases. 
yr 14/6 PER ANNUM POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
(Binders for 12 issues 15/- each) 
Subscriptions may be taken now for 12 months to September 1962. 
ut 
WE HAVE FOR THE express use of Collectors a public Reference FOR THE BENEFIT of our custo- 
mers in th i isi 
d Library of all important reviews since about the beginning of LP’s, among ae nena 






hours from Ist OCTOBER as follows: 
Monday-Wednesday 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. 





which areall copies of “The Gramophone”, ““Gramophone Record Review”, 
















“Records and Recording”, our own Review, and to sum it up all copies Thursday 9.30 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Frid 4 .m.-7 p.m. 

of the “CONSENSUS & REVIEW”. There is no charge for referring — ; < wee une ne 
(special late night opening) 

to this Library. Saturday 9.30 a.m.-5 p.m. 









Henry Stave & Company 


8 DEAN STREET OXFORD STREET LONDON W1 GERRARD 2757 
Suppliers to Educational Authorities and Professional Bodies all ever the World. 
Contractors te H.M. Ferces Overseas 
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FOR CRITICAL LISTENERS 


ore and more critical listeners— 

and collectors—are coming into 
our wonderful world of recorded 
sound. More people listening means 
more research, and that in turn means 
better recording, finer equipment, 
lower prices. That’s good for all of us, 
since high-quality equipment, taking 
full advantage of modern recording 
techniques, is now within the financial 
reach of more people than ever before. 

For instance, Record Specialities are 
offering two remarkable units giving 
a fine balance of quality and economy. 
These are a stereo amplifier and 
a revolutionary new loudspeaker 
enclosure. 


The Stereo Amplifier 


This has an output of 4 watts per 
channel—adequate for most purposes 
—and there are inputs for tape 
recorder, pick-up and microphone. 
With a speaker of suitable impedance, 
it is usually possible to operate the 
integrated controls in the middle range 
—better, as the purists agree, than at 
the extremes of the scale. 

This high quality, full stereo 
amplifier comes to you carriage paid, 
in kit form for 15 guineas, 
assembled 20 guineas. 


The Gough Loudspeaker Enclosure 

The revolutionary speaker enclosure 
designed by Welsh electronics engineer, 
Jabez Gough, has attracted the atten- 
tion and admiration of the national 
press. It has an astonishing capacity 
for the faithful reproduction of sound, 
without distortion, and without requir- 
ing the power input of the larger 
amplifiers available. It is, therefore, 
especially suitable for use with the 
Record Specialities amplifier, and the 
performance of these two units com- 
pares very favourably with that of 
many amplifier/speaker combinations 
at a far greater price. 

Record Specialities, who have the 
sole manufacturing rights, offer the 
Gough Speaker Enclosure, despatch 
free, at 
13 guineas (Sapele mahogany) 

16 guineas (Walnut finish). 
Drive Unit 

We strongly recommend the Philips 
9710M, 8-inch dual cone speaker for 
use in the Gough Enclosure. This is 
available from us despatch free at 
6 guineas. 


Guaranteed Records 
The unconditional guarantee on all 
new records supplied by this company 


by DEREK LAWSON 


really means what it says, your com- 
plete satisfaction being our aim. 

As suppliers to education authorities 
and government bodies all over the 
world, we are used to meeting the most 
exacting standards, and all new records 
sold by us are carefully inspected under 
lighted magnifying viewers before 
being treated by Cecil Watts’ well- 
known Parastat process. This process 
enhances and protects the disc by the 
elimination from its surface of dust- 
attracting static. The record is then 
further protected by being double- 
sealed in Polythene inner and outer 
covers and is then despatched to you 
in our specially designed postal carton. 


Overseas orders are, of course, tax- 
free. U.K. orders are post-free, as are 
orders for H.M. Forces overseas, and 
general overseas orders over £5 in 
value. 


Limitless Library 


Any record of music in the current 
“‘Gramophone”’ classical catalogue is 
available. You may borrow as many 
records as you want, stereo or mono, 
at approximately 5/- per month per 
record. Our guarantee of impeccable 
quality applies to library as well as to 
new records. Indeed, a very large 
proportion of the records borrowed 
from us are new copies. 





Imported Records 


A new feature of Record Specialities is record import. 
celebrated Continental recordings available: 


Here are some of the 
a complete list will be sent on 


request :— 
RSK102 BRAHMS—Symphony No. 1. Vienna P.O./Furtwangler ae 44/- 
RSK104 VERDI—Requiem. Gigli, Pinza, Caniglia, Simionato, etc. me 90/2 
RSK105 WAGNER—“Tannhauser”. Fischer-Dieskau, Hopf, Grummer, etc. 191/8 
RSK106 JUSSI BJORLING. Operatic arias and Swedish songs .. ae 45/1 
RSK107 POULENC. “Gloria” for soprano, chorus and orchestra .. ate 44/- 
RSK108 OFFENBACH—‘‘La Perichole’’. — Amade, Beniot, etc./ 
Markevitch ec at i ae 88/1 
RSK109 Rita Goor. Operatic arias ; Ne AC x Ae 44/- 
RSK110 Conchita Supervia sings Spanish songs, ns ee a Nc 44/- 
RSKI11 VANNI-MAROUX. Operatic arias ar aye ns Ps 44/- 
RSK112)> WANDA LANDOWSKA—Bach recital : 44/- 
RSK113) SHOSTAKOVITCH—Concerto No. 1 for Piano and Trumpet/ 
Piano Concerto No.2 .. ‘ 44/- 
RSK115 GLUCK—Iphigenia en Tauride” highlights. Rita Gorr : 44/- 
RSK116 BERLIOZ—Damnation of Faust. Highlights. Gedda, Souzay, etc. 44 )/— 
RSK117 >POULENC—Concert Champetre for harpsichord and orchestra .. 44/- 
RSK118 GIORDANO—‘Andrea Chenier’’. Gigli, etc. a ae 90/2 
RSK120 The Art of AKSEL SCHIOTZ—Bach, Handel, Mozart, etc. rae 45/1 
RSK121 BACH—Concerti Nos. 1 and 2. Menuhin/PSO/Monteux Ae 44/- 


Great Deletions Offer 


A special purchase of recent very desirable deletions from the M.K. Catalogue 
enables us to offer a limited number of the following records, new or unplayed, 


at 27/6 each post free :— 


MK1502 TCHAIKOWSKY—Violin Concerto. 


Eliasberg. 


Klimov/Moscow State/ 


MK1503 SCHUMANN—’Cello Concerto/Saint-Saens. ’Cello Concerto No. 1 
Rostropovitch/Moscow Phil./Samosud/USSR Radio Orch./Stolgarov. 


MK1550 BEETHOVEN—‘Appassionata” Sonata/Haydn. 


Sviatoslav Richter. 


MK1553_ TCHAIKOWSKY—Symphony No. 5. 


Ivanov. 


Sonata No. 20. 
USSR State Orchestra/ 








The Review 

Record Specialities Review is our 
monthly survey of current releases. 
Critical, unbiased and helpful, this 
costs 15/- per year for 12 copies. 
We invite you to send for a free 
specimen copy. 


Our Headquarters 
You may see and hear our equipment 
and specimens of our large library and 


ADVERTISER‘S ANNOUNCEMENT 


second-hand stock in the comfortable 
surroundings of our headquarters, 
near to 3 London terminus stations. 
For further information about anything 
on this page, or indeed anything in 
the field of recorded music, telephone, 
call or write to me about it at: 
Record Specialities, 

4 Duke’s Road, London, W.C.1, 
England. 

Telephone: Euston 2320. 
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notably beautiful string tone, though the 
performance hasn’t the character that 
Beecham could bring to this faded old war- 
horse (and his record is still available on 
Fontana mono CFE15028—an EP). The 
bits of Eugene Onegin go well, but the best 
performance on this record is of the 
Variations from the 3rd Suite, brilliantly 
brought off (and with a notably good bit of 
solo violin playing). 

The stereo disc has not yet arrived, but 
the mono sound is very good and, as I have 
already remarked, the string tone of the 
Milan orchestra is beautifully captured. 

= 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Swan Lake— 
excerpts. Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra conducted by Anatole Fistoulari. 
Decca @ LXT5648: © SXL2285 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Excerpts: Act 1. Introduction (No 1); Scéne (No. 2); 
Valse (No. 5); Danse des coupes (No. 8). Act 2. 
Scéne (No. 10); Scéne (No. 11); Danses des petits 
cygnes (No. 13); Danses des cygnes (No. 15)— 
with Steven Staryk (violin), Tibor de Machula 
(cello), Phia Berghout (harp). Act 3. Danse 
hongroise—Czardas (No. 25); Pas de deux (No. 27b) 
—with Steven Staryk (violin); Scéne (No. 30). 
Act 4. Danses des petits cygnes (No. 34); Scéne 
finale (No. 36). 


The combination of Decca, Fistoulari and 
Swan Lake lacks novelty appeal. The 
catalogue already shows two Ace of Clubs 
discs offering the ‘‘complete’’ ballet (actually 
far from complete), another Ace of Clubs 
one-disc selection, a more expensive selection 
on a 12-inch, and another on a 10-inch disc, 
all these with the L.S.O. and stemming 
from a 1952 recording. Probably Decca 
thought they could now achieve better 
quality, and certainly the orchestra sounds 
outstandingly realistic on both mono and 
stereo. Performances might be described as 
Diaghilev-traditional, and so are the 
numerous little cuts. The end of the 
famous Act 2 pas de deux (the piece is 
beautifully played by the solo violin and 
’cello) ends as in my piano score; the last 
half minute or so is completely different in 
the full score, and different again in the 
suite version. I have no idea who wrote the 
ending on this record, but I am pretty sure 
it was not Tchaikovsky. The selection of 
pieces contains no surprises, though different 
from Fistoulari’s other selections; the one- 
disc possibilities are pretty extensive, and 
mathematics suggests we are not yet near 
the end of them. The playing is pretty good, 
and I doubt if any other disc of Swan Lake 
bits and pieces has such wonderful quality. 

R.F. 


WAGNER. Der Fliegende Hollander: 
Overture. Die Meistersinger: Intro- 
duction to Act 3; Dance of the 
Apprentices; Procession of the Master- 


singers. Die Walkiire: Wotan’s 
Farewell and Magic Fire Music. 
Rienzi: Overture. Detroit Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Paray. Mercury @ MMAI1147: © 
AMS16095 (12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 
10s. 34d. P T.). 

There is fine playing here, and splendidly 
realistic quality. Perhaps the woodwind 
are rather backwardly balanced, but this 
effect is not unknown in the concert-hall. 
Paray has always been a romantic at heart, 
and he plays this music with affection but 
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without exaggeration, and he is at his best 
in Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire 
Music. Both mono and stereo are to be 
recommended. R.F. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Rehearsal 
sequences from Symphonies Nos. 100, 
101 and 104 (Haydn): Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail (Mozart). All with the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
H.M.V. @ ALP1874 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

To avoid disappointment to some, it is 
necessary to make it clear that nobody is 
likely to learn much, if anything at all, 
from this record of Sir Thomas rehearsing. 
There are conductors who rehearse with 
lucid exposition of every point; Bruno 
Walter is one of these and his famous 
rehearsal records may lead readers to expect 
the same enlightenment from Beecham. 
But Beecham, like Toscanini, seldom got 
his results that way. 

The Haydn side of this record consists of 
long—too long for me—stretches of playing, 
with Sir Thomas doing a sort of Florence 
Foster Jenkins, only not funny. The bits of 
Beecham talk are thinly spaced, but these 
will no doubt delight those who are amused 
by his voice and diction. What he says is 
not funny in itself. It is largely an affecta- 
tion of, say, pretending not to know exactly 
which symphony is to be recorded (“‘as far 
as I have been able to keep tag, as they 
say, of these proceedings’) or, as with the 
Military Symphony, of being vague about 
what military instruments Haydn used (no 
side drum—“‘‘very remiss of him—we must 
see what we can do about that’’). Rather 
more talk and reminiscence is fortunately 
gathered when the noise of rain on the roof 
of the Salle Wagram in Paris (where some 
of these rehearsals took place) made record- 
ing impossible. 

The other side, where rehearsals of Die 
Entfiihrung are in progress, does show 
Beecham working more seriously, and one 
thing stands out a mile, and that is the 
wonderful alertness and style of the orches- 
tral playing. Beecham, to the casual listener 
to this record, may sound too much like 
someone playing the fool in an effort to 
live up to his own reputation. But when one 
remembers that all this wasn’t made to be 
listened to with critical detachment, when 
one hears the obviously hilarious enjoyment 
of the orchestra, when one hears the quality 
of the playing that results, one suspects that 
the Beecham act was a most potent factor 
in getting the results. "EE 


MARCEL LEVINE. Chausson. Sym- 
phonic poem, Viviane. Dupare. Sym- 
phonic poem, Lénore. Fauré. Suite, 
Shylock, Op. 57 (with Yves Duval, 
tenor). Strasbourg Festival Orche- 
stra conducted by Marcel Levine. 
Saga @ XID5104 (12 in., 15s. 10d. 
plus 5s, 2d. P-F.). 

Full marks here for enterprise, for on this 
inexpensive disc are two interesting and 
completely unknown symphonic poems, 
new to British record catalogues, by pupils 
of César Franck, and some Fauré incidental 
music which has not previously come my 
way in thirty years of record reviewing. 
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What’s more, all are played very acceptably, 
with a good feeling for style, and quite 
respectably recorded (though rather light in 
bass in Lénore): the weak spot is the tenor 
in the two Shylock songs, whose vowels even 
provoke speculation as to whether he is 
French. There is much here to enjoy. 
Perhaps the biggest trouvaille is the Chausson, 
which (like his posthumously-produced 
opera) is based on Arthurian legend: in 
this, the magician Merlin is himself held 
captive to the charms of Viviane. This 
lyrically poetic work, with its exquisite love- 
music and sensitive scoring (notice the 
antique cymbals and the off-stage trumpets), 
is far better than his frequently-played Poéme 
for violin and orchestra, and could well be 
restored to the repertoire. Duparc’s Lénore, 
called by a writer in Grove “‘one of the best 
models of its kind’’, strikes me as excessively 
contrived; and the debt to his teacher may 
be seen not only in the dedication to Franck 
but in its whole idiom, which is almost a 
Franckian parody, with subjects crawling 
about chromatically and phrases constantly 
breaking off for a breather. Fauré’s inci- 
dental music to Haraucourt’s verse play 
(after Shakespeare) is somewhat uneven in 
quality but exquisite in craftsmanship; the 
gem of the suite is undoubtedly the lovely, 
tender Nocturne. Saga deserve our thanks 


for this welcome issue. L.S. 
PIERRE DERVAUX. OverrurRgs. 
Weber: Euryanthe. Brahms : 


Academic Festival, Op. 80. Wagner: 
The Flying Dutchman. Orchestre du 
Théatre National de Opéra, Paris. 
Nicolai: The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Johann Strauss: Die Fledermaus. 
Rossini: The Barber of Seville. 
Orchestre de PAssociation des 
Concerts Colonne, all conducted by 
Pierre Dervaux. H.M.V. Concert 
Classics @ XLP20039 (12 in., 17s. 14d. 
plus 6s. 14d. P.T.). 

Euryanthe gets a lively and rhythmic 
performance, well recorded, and I thought 
The Barber of Seville came off successfully. 
Beyond that I can show little enthusiasm. 
The Academic Festival Overture begins lumpily, 
with heavy accents, while the trumpet tune 
is drawn out like chewing-gum; the rest of 
it is hurried, with no spaciousness at all. 

The Flying Dutchman shows the conductor’s 
weaknesses all too clearly—he apparently 
has an insecure sense of tempo and a lack 
of real rhythm. The overture begins rather 
slowly, as if he is not sure and is being 
cautious—it may be allegro, but it is not 
con brio; when he resumes what should be 
the same speed, after the interlude of 
Senta’s theme, he starts off a good deal 
faster. As to rhythm, he doesn’t seem to 
realise that you can’t create excitement in 
music merely by rushing, for there is here 
no steady underlying rhythm (nor in much 
of the Brahms either). 

The Merry Wives has an introduction that 
lacks all magic simply because it is far too 
loud—Nicolai’s p is better taken pp than mf; 
the rest is deftly played (and has to be at 
the chosen speed, though in this the rhythm 
is at least steady). Die Fledermaus gets a very 
ordinary performance. And why no bell? 
Or is it French custom to use a triangle? 
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All this may sound very uncharitable, 
but a critic cannot speak other than what he 
feels is the truth, even when writing about a 
cheaply priced record. It must be made 
clear to those of any discrimination that this 
is not for them. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI. (a) Moussorg- 
sky. Pictures from an Exhibition 
(SB2121). (6) Respighi. Fountains of 
Rome; Pines of Rome (SB2122— 
Mono: RB16108, 5/58). (c) Dvorak. 
Symphony No. 9 in E minor, Op. 95, 
“From the New World” (SB2123— 
Mono: RBI16116, 9/58). N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. R.A.A. © 
SB2121-3 (three 12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T. each). (a) from H.M.V. 
ALP1218 (2/55), (6) from ALP1101 
(2/54), (c) from ALP1222 (3/55). 

Surveying the Beecham discography last 

month, Jack Brymer was able to take one 
of its generic virtues for granted: a lifelong 
insistence that the best possible performance 
should be matched, at the time, by the best 
possible recorded sound. Not his most 
fervent admirer could declare that the 
Toscanini discography has, in general, the 
same virtue. Nevertheless, there was a gulf 
between the worst and the best Toscanini 
recordings; and the best did sometimes 
rank among the good of their day, and their 
day was only a few years ago. 


If there has been a difficulty in enjoying 
the {best of these recordings recently, then 
it has been a |psychological one: the 
difficulty of enjoying a good mono record 
on good (and expensive) stereo apparatus. 
How many listeners really do suffer from 
this psychological difficulty I do not know, 
but I am very reluctant to suppose that it is 
so very many. Yet this, perhaps, is to be 
out of touch with conditions in the United 
States. For there the steep decline in the 
sales of Toscanini mono records after the 
introduction of stereo led to regret on 
R.C.A’s part that so many listeners were 
missing a good thing; and the regret led to 
two-and-a-half years’ research on the 
problem of re-creating Toscanini records in 
stereo. 


The less good recordings defeated the 
researchers (unhappily; obviously they 
were those most clearly in need of refurbish- 
ment). The better did not; and the results 
are the records now being reviewed. As far 
as their specifically stereo, directional effect 
is concerned they are remarkably successful. 
There is a separation, often, between tune 
and accompaniment which is most welcome. 
An odd impression that the instruments 
wander about from time to time, that the 
muted trumpets who were over there are 
now over here, stems almost certainly from 
altogether too directional listening. The 
parallel in listening conditions with the first 
week of stereo—anybody’s first week of 
stereo—is uncomfortably close. 


To many people, however, the specifically 
directional effects of stereo are of very small 
importance indeed in comparison with a 
recording’s general quality of tone. In this 
latter respect the new re-creations are 
unlikely to command unanimous approval. 
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They have been well reviewed in America. 
Indeed, they are strong in exactly those 
characteristics that long experience of 
transatlantic differences of opinion has 
taught us must be those characteristics well 
suited to American reproducers. On the 
very best, and the very worst recordings 
we usually manage to agree. On the 
in-betweens—which is most—what is heard 
as brilliance there is often described as 
harshness here; what is heard as warmth 
of tone here is described as dullness there. 
Obviously there is a different response curve 
in either the machines or the men; my own 
belief is that it is principally in the machines. 


These new Toscaninis are among these 
in-betweens. And—as in the case of earlier 
American mono transfers of the same 
recordings—they may in general be described 
as certainly more forward, and perhaps 
more brilliant than previously. But, as 
reproduced on a British machine, they must 
also be described as harsher and coarser 
than they were. 


These two principal changes—the direc- 
tional effect and the increase in brilliance, 
or harshness—are common to all these 
records, though in different degrees. The 


most entirely successful transformation 
seems to me to be that of the Dvorak New 
World Symphony. Here the harshness 


hardly ever reaches distortion, and what 
was a dullish sound on the original disc 
comes up with an impressive new shine. In 
this case I would choose gladly to listen to 
the new record in preference to the old; but 
of the others it is not possible to be so sure. 
The Moussorgsky sounds well (it has now 
lost the César Franck Psyche and Eros excerpt 
it accompanied on the earlier H.M.V. disc), 
for it is a piece which responds well to 
strength and brilliance in recorded sound, 
depending much less for its effect on beauty 
of tone. The Respighi Roman tone-poems 
are perhaps the least successful, for in The 
Pines the legions seem now to tramp the 
Appian Way more noisily than ever, and in 
The Fountains a widening of the dynamic 
range (elsewhere so often effective) seems to 
have resulted in the opening oboe and 
clarinet solos, always weak, now being 
almost inaudible. 


I must make it clear that these com- 
parisons between the old discs and the new 
are of academic interest only, save to a 
reader who happens to possess already the 
H.M.V. originals. For those H.M.V. 
records have been out of print for some time, 
and the R.C.A. pressings that replaced them 
in our catalogues do have many of the 
characteristics of the new stereos. Except, 
obviously, that of any directional effect. 


The performances are without exception 
of the highest degree of brilliance (not quite 
always of sensitivity), abundantly warrant- 
ing every possible effort to improve their 
recorded sound. And I should perhaps 
stress once more that all the recordings 
chosen are among the best of the Tosca- 
ninis, seldom, in any version at all, less than 
good. If these new stereo versions introduce 
them to even a small group of new listeners 
they will have served a most useful purpose. 


M.M. 
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I MUSICI. (a) Alessandro Scarlatti. 
Concerto Grosso No. 3 in F major. 
(6) Leo. ’Cello Concerto in D major. 
(c) Durante. Concerto in F minor for 
strings and continuo. (d) Pergolesi. 
Flute Concerto in G major. I Musici 
with (b) Enzo Altobelli (’cello) and 
(d) Severino Gazzelloni (flute). 
Philips @ ABL3374: © SABL199 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

This attractive record of Neapolitan 
music, part of the series Monumenta Musicae 
Italicae, is introduced under the title of 
‘‘Serata Napoletana”’ and does in fact prove 
a pleasant evening’s entertainment, evoking 
the sunny bay of that southern city where 
Italian and Spanish cultures mingled 
happily for many years. All four composi- 
tions display those characteristic features of 
melody and harmony used by the elder 
Scarlatti and his successors, although by 
Pergolesi’s time the mixture had suffered 
some dilution. Other recordings exist of the 
Leo ’Cello Concerto (Scarlatti Orchestra), 
the Scarlatti No. 3 (Virtuosi di Roma), and 
the Pergolesi (Wanausek; Adeney), and 
there was until recently a version of the 
Durante F minor Concerto, also played by 
the Scarlatti Orchestra, but in a rather 
tainted version by Lualdi. The text as 
established by Vittorio Negri Bryks for this 
new Philips disc is a good deal more pure 
than Lualdi’s, but I am still not convinced 
by the crush-notes in the fugue subject. In 
his sleeve-note, Bryks refers to them as 
appoggiature, which they surely should be; 
however, they are played as acciaccature, a 
very short note followed by a longer one. 
Nevertheless this is a splendid concerto, 
and both the fugue and the finale are 
impressive and memorable. 

Severino Gazzelloni plays the Pergolesi 
in a clean but matter-of-fact manner, with 
very little in the way of additional 
ornamentation and a rather heavy kind of 
tone. I prefer Adeney’s version of the three 
available. Enzo Altobelli, the gifted ’cellist 
in the Leo Concerto, possesses a warm and 
pleasing tone, which is successfully balanced 
and recorded. The orchestra accompanies 
very nicely, but they are, as a group, too 
fond of limpid legato effects, which need to 
be contrasted with a crisper style of playing 
in works of this period. Both stereo and 
mono versions sound vivid and lifelike. 

DS. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. (a) Jesu, joy of man’s desiring: 
(6) Sheep may safely graze. 

HANDEL. (c) Where’er you walk: 
(d) Largo. Leon Goossens (oboe in 
all items together with oboe d’amore 
in a and c), Dr. George Thalben Ball 
(organ, all items), and with the 
Temple Church Choir (a), Edward 
Walker and George Crozier (flutes, 
b and c), Renata Scheffel-Stein 
(harp, d). H.M.V. @ 7ER5205: © 
RES4291 (7 in., 10s. 14d. plus 3s. 73d. 
POE.) 

This record has one great persona! 
advantage: I know which piece is which. 
which is more than can be said, I’m afraid, 
for some of the unlabelled collections of 
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twenty-four guitar solos which crop up from 
time to time. This grasp of essential detail 
allows me to state categorically that the 
advertised oboe d’amore contributes nothing 
to Jesu, Foy of Man’s Desiring, but does 
contribute a most beautiful solo phrase to 
the middle of Where’er you walk; that the 
two flutes offer a beautifully limpid back- 
ground to, particularly, Sheep may safely 
graze; and that Goossens’s playing of the 
Handel Largo is a little less entirely magical 
than it is elsewhere. The organ playing is 
discreet; and the choir’s contribution to 
Jesu, joy of man’s desiring should be a 
revelation to anyone who is unfortunate 
enough to have previously heard this 
contribution only in the sadly inadequate 
colouring of a solo piano. 


As the point of the record, surely, is that 
it is one of four extremely good oboe solos, 
the soloist might have been balanced a little 
more prominently. otherwise the sound is 
good. M.M. 


BARTOK. Violin Sonata No. 2. 
RAVEL. Violin Sonata. Rafael Druian 
(violin), John Simms (piano). Mer- 
cury @ MMAI11047 (12 in., 28s. 83d. 
plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 
Ravel Sonata: 
Rostal, Haas (11/59) © SLPM138016 

The only previous occasion on which I 
heard this little-known Barték sonata was 
at Oxford in the early thirties, when the 
violinist was Szigeti, and the pianist Barték 
himself. The audience carried intolerance 
to excess, walking out in a trickle that at 
some of the more peculiar passages developed 
into an outraged stream. What had started 
as a full house was no more than a quarter 
full by the end. 

You will probably expect me to contrast 
this experience with a supercilious 1961 
receptiveness, but on the contrary the 
sonata still sounds an extremely difficult 
work. A good deal of it is downright nasty. 
The piano part never has much connection 
with what the violinist is up to, and neither 
player shows the slightest interest in the 
other one’s tunes. Not everyone would 
agree that there were any tunes, and I 
suspect that one needs some knowledge of 
Balkan folk music to appreciate the one 
the violin plays at the very beginning. This 
is in fact a beauty when you get to know it, 
at its most effective at the very end of the 
first movement. But lyrical moments such 
as this are very rare, and I must repeat that 
this is still an obsessively “‘modern’’ work, 
even though it was written nearly forty years 
ago; a much tougher nut than any of the 
string quartets and, surely, much less 
rewarding. But the adventurous may enjoy 
getting their teeth into it, and they can be 
promised a most attractive work on the 
back, Ravel’s scarcely better-known Violin 
Sonata, written at about the same time. 
(his is more substantial than you would 
think at one hearing; the ingenuities reveal 
themselves slowly. I agree with L.S., who 
reviewed the Rostal-Haas disc, that it was 
one of his very finest achievements. 

This recording of the Barték and Ravel 
sonatas has been available in America for 
five years or more. It can be recommended 
to British audiences with minor reservations. 
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Druian has a lovely tone quality, and he 
makes all he can of the lyrical passages in 
the Barték. He is also wonderfully accurate 
in the spikey bits, as is his pianist. The 
Ravel goes well too, and Druian plays the 
scoops in the Blues movement with splendid 
style and humour, noticeably at the very 
end, where you think his glissando is going 
to stop on the added sixth; almost too late 
it just makes that extra semitone to finish 
on the seventh. Rostal does not show such 
sympathy with this movement, seeming a 
little condescending about the jazz style and 
never quite letting himself go. But Monique 
Haas has much more nervous precision than 
Druian’s pianist; rhythmically her playing 
is taut and exciting. On the whole I prefer 
the Rostal-Haas version, especially in the 
first movement, where their slower tempo 
is a true Allegretto and in some odd way 
results in more tension. Miss Haas is far 
better at bringing out that important hen- 
clucking motive at the bottom of the first 
page, and she achieves the composer’s 
pedalling on page three, which cannot be 
said of John Simms. In the finale she is 
far superior, making one aware of all those 
references to the earlier movements, while 
Rostal’s moto perpetuo above has more 
bite and brio than Druian’s, well though 
the latter plays this movement. But 
Druian’s Blues movement is almost worth 
the money on its own, and he is well 
recorded. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas. No. 7 
in G minor, Op. 30, No. 2; No. 10 
in G major, Op. 96. Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan (violin), Carl See- 
mann (piano). D.G.G. @ LPM18623: 
© SLPM138123 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P:T.). 

Schneiderhan recorded these same two 
Beethoven Violin Sonatas back in 1957 
with Wilhelm Kempff at the piano; the 
disc was withdrawn about a year ago. The 
new one is certainly better balanced, for 
Kempff sounded a little too distant and the 
piano quality was not ideal. The balance 
and quality that Schneiderhan and Seemann 
enjoy is superlatively good, both on mono 
and stereo, and as the playing is magnificent 
too this is an outstanding record. It is the 
more welcome for the fact that these works 
have suffered many deletions from the 
catalogue in the last year or two; the only 
surviving rival to the new disc is the reissue 
of Kreisler’s pre-war recordings of both 
sonatas. 

Schneiderhan is a very relaxed player, 
almost too much so at times. In the finale 
of the C minor he is so calm and collected 
that he quite misses the necessary turbulence. 
Surely this is a raging, barn-storming 
movement; it needs tearing off with the 
utmost fire and energy, which is how 
Heifetz does it. Schneiderhan and Seemann 
finish as cool as they began, with every hair 
in place. You never for one moment expect 
them to trip; they are never in danger. I, 
for one, wish they had been. However, they 
play the first movement with some energy, 
and they are wonderfully good in the two 
middle movements, finding an ideal tempo 
for the Adagio and nicely catching the perky 
military mood of the Scherzo. In the 
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G major it is the slow movement that just 
misses the highest standards. Schneiderhan 
takes it faster than he did with Kempff, and 
it now seems too fast for the emotional 
content, and too aloof for an Adagio 
espressivo. Yet the similarly marked varia- 
tion in the finale is as slow as you could 
wish, and full of feeling. Both this finale 
and the first movement are played exactly 
as I like them played, with quiet con- 
templative poetry. They need sensitive, 
unassertive, relaxed playing, which is just 
what they get on this record. 

These are arguably Beethoven’s best 
violin sonatas; they are certainly the two 
that I personally most enjoy. They are 
unlikely to be better played or recorded 
than they are here for many years. R.F. 


MOZART. 
K.542. 

RAVEL. Piano Trio in A minor. Louis 
Kentner (piano), Yehudi Menuhin 
(violin), Gaspar Cassadé (’cello). 
H.M.V. @ ALP1849: © ASD423 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Mozart: 


Piano Trio in E major, 


Trio di Trieste (12/56) @ LXT5253 
Ravel: 
Trio di Trieste 
(4/60) @ LPM18584: (2 8 SLPM138054 
Czech Trio 61) @ SUA10019 


The Ravel Trio fills a wae pes a quarter, 
but there is still room on what is left of 
Side 2 for the first movement repeat in the 
Mozart. The Trio di Trieste get the Ravel 
on to one side, backing it with a different 
Mozart trio, K.502. Their version of the 
E major Mozart shares a disc with Beet- 
hoven’s Geister Trio. These permutations 
must be made clear at the start, for they 
may well decide you in your choice. The 
truth is that the Trio di Trieste play both 
works extremely well and their Ravel is 
beautifully recorded; while Menuhin, 
Cassad6é and Kentner on the new disc also 
play both works extremely well and they 
too are well recorded. Of course there are 
differences of approach, perhaps most 
apparent in the first movement of the Ravel. 
This is the enchanting piece in eight-eight, 
the quavers being split unevenly into three- 
plus-three-plus-two, and it is very hard to 
hold together because the tempo keeps 
slowing down. The Trio di Trieste under- 
play these sectional divisions whereas 
Menuhin’s group just overdo them, as 
indeed they just overdo the rubato in the 
main theme itself. The Trio di Trieste are 
delightfully cool in their approach, leaving a 
glimpse of daylight after the sixth quaver in 
each bar, which is just what is wanted here, 
and they go on to weld the movement into 
a unity. Menuhin’s group sound less 
polished, the ’cellist comes in just too soon 
near the start, and the music keeps coming 
to an end prematurely. I’ve made far too 
much of these tiny defects in the new 
record, but they might well decide you in 
choosing the Trio di Trieste version, even 
though the new disc provides lovely playing 
in the later movements. Neither group can 
make the very end of the work sound any- 
thing but laboured and ugly; but then that 
was the composer’s fault. 

The Mozart goes beautifully in the new 
version. The playing is stylish and polished, 
and the quality of sound is a cut above that 
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on the 1956 Trio di Trieste disc. If you 
want this particular Mozart Trio (and it is 
surely the best), this is the record to go for, 
and you will get with it the enchanting 
Ravel in a performance that gets better and 
better as it goes on. 


MOZART. Piano Quartets. No. | in 
G minor, K.478: No. 2 in E flat 
major, K.493. Ingrid Haebler 
(piano), W. Poduschka (violin), H. 
Weis (viola), O. Blecha (’cello). Vox 
@ DL740 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Coupled as above: 
Curzon, Amadeus (3/53) @ LXT2772 


These are restrained, poetical perform- 
ances. The piano part is particularly well- 
shaped; Ingrid Haebler brings to it an 
elegant style and a limpid clarity. The 
string playing shares in the restraint, but 
not in quite all the elegance; and 
Poduschka, though never playing definably 
out of tune, nevertheless seems to throw a 
few notes just wide of their true pitch. But 
he is well balanced with his string ‘col- 
leagues, and the string trio as a whole is 
well balanced with the piano. And all these 
players make at least one new and sensible 
contribution to any discussion about how 
the G minor quartet ought to go, by bring- 
ing forward those seemingly awkward 
mid-phrase sforzandi in the first movement 
to a crotchet earlier on each occasion, as if 
their accepted place were a misprint. The 
result is quite effective enough to suggest 
that the players may very well be right. 

The good balance is only one of the 
rewarding characteristics of the recording, 
which is clear rather than particularly 
warm. A hardly noticeable drop in pitch 
in the middle of the E flat quartet’s finale is 
perhaps barely worth comment; more 
certainly between-movement breaks which 
are distinctly too short are—a frequent 
drawback of early LPs, now fortunately 
much less often in evidence. 

The competing Decca version of these 
quartets is an earlyish LP, however, on 
which this particular drawback is not in 
evidence; and additionally it offers, anyway 
in its more recent pressings, a rather more 
robust recording than the Vox disc of 
performances that are themselves stronger 
than the new ones. In general, too, they 
are no less poetic; indeed it is possible to 
prefer the excellent older disc on a number 
of counts. M.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas. No. 23 
in F minor, Op. 57, “‘Appassionata”’; 
No. 22 in F major, Op. 54. Thirty-two 
variations in C minor. Claudio 
Arrau (piano). Columbia @ SAX2390 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Mono: 33CX1742 (9/61). 

Arrau gives a very good performance 
indeed of the Appassionata, one lacking 
perhaps only here and there in the last 
degree of abandon; and an excellent one 
of the Thirty-two Variations. S.P. suggested 
last month, however, that the F major 
Sonata is the high-spot of the disc, and with 
this I am in full agreement. The lucid 
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performance spurred him to only one 
quibble, about the ending of the first move- 
ment, and I would add one more on my own 
account about the ending of the second 
movement: Arrau’s delaying of the last 
chord kills the rhythm. 

Neither of the quibbles comes anywhere 
near imperilling a view of this performance 
as being outstanding even among three 
good ones. The desirability of the record is 
further enhanced in its new stereo version 
by some diminution of the clang complained 
of in the mono disc. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonata No. 17 in 
D minor, Op. 31, No. 2. 
SCHUMANN. Fantasia in C major, 
Op. 17. Sviatoslav Richter (piano). 
H.M.V. @ ALP1881: © ASD450 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 
Sonata No. 17: 
Backhaus 
Kempff 
Richter-Haaser 2 
Haskil (3/61) @ ABL3358 
Ferber (6/61) @ X1D5044 


(1/53) @ LXT2747 


Fantasia in C: 
Curzon (7/54) @ LXT2933 
Katchen (5/59) @ LXT5438 
Fischer (11/59) @ 383CX1664 
Krehm (11/59) @ ECB3154 
Kempff (5/60) © LPM18461 


Balakirev is said to have taught Mous- 
sorgsky, Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov on 
a recipe of Russian folksong, late Beet- 
hoven, and Schumann. The last-named is 
unexpected, but there can be little doubt 
that the Russians for some reason have a 
special sympathy for Schumann’s music. A 
recent London performance of the ’Cello 
Concerto by Rostropovich was an astonishing 
experience; what I had always considered 
a second-rate work became pure gold. No 
one in their senses would call the piano 
Fantasia second-rate; indeed, it is arguably 
Schumann’s keyboard masterpiece. Never- 
theless Richter manages to transform it; in 
brief, he plays it better than other pianists. 
His superiority is less marked in the 
Beethoven, a composer who is perhaps 
better understood by pianists in Western 
Europe than is Schumann. Thus Richter’s 
performance of the finale of Beethoven’s 
D minor is very similar to Richter-Haaser’s ; 
both are extremely good. In such a move- 
ment Richter has no chance of improving 
on the best that is already available. In 
what kind of music can he show superiority ? 
The answer without doubt is Romantic 
Music, and I don’t only mean music of the 
Schumann-Brahms era; I mean any music 
in which a good deal of expressiveness and 
emotional feeling are called for. The first 
movement of the Beethoven rather than the 
third. 

Richter’s assets seem to me to be, first, 
an unusually musical sense of phrasing. 
Secondly, he can reduce an accompaniment 
to a mere murmur without any loss of 
evenness so that a tune above it can sing 
even when it is soft. Thirdly, he uses a great 
deal of rubato, but always with impeccable 
taste; his rubato in slow passages has a 
mesmeric quality only partly due to the fact 
that he usually plays such passages much 
slower than other pianists. Somehow the 
concentration comes through. Fourthly, he 
has faultless technique. Two of these assets 
are not much called for in the music of Bach 
and Mozart, and so far as my experience 
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goes, Richter is not outstanding in music by 
these composers. When he eschews rubato 
he perhaps denies himself that talent which 
in romantic music makes him pre-eminent. 

He plays the Adagio start of the Beethoven 
D minor astonishingly slowly. To be precise, 
he takes 17 seconds over the first four notes, 
as opposed to 7 by Clara Haskil and 10 to 12 
by everyone else. Haskil makes little 
difference between the Adagio and the 
Allegro crotchets, though she allows herself 
plenty of rubato later on, getting very much 
faster about half-way through the exposition. 
Richter on the other hand exaggerates the 
difference between the Adagio and the 
Allegro, playing the former not only slower 
but also quieter and more intensely than 
other pianists; he then takes the Allegro 
very fast. The result is breath-taking. From 
bar 20 onwards, which is where the music 
settles down firmly in D minor, he allows 
himself a typical touch of rubato, playing 
the left-hand arpeggio melody in the usual 
loud, relentless way, but taking the quiet 
right-hand melody that alternates with it 
just a touch slower. The effect is rather like 
the pleading motive that alternates with the 
relentless one in the Egmont Overture. Done 
twice, this trick might seem a mannerism, 
so Richter keeps it for the repeat (he plays 
the repeats in both first and last movements). 
Thus the trick sounds spontaneous and 
enthralling. One could go through the 
movement bar by bar in this way, impaling 
the butterfly; one example is enough. 
Richter-Haaser plays this first movement 
splendidly, but that extra mesmeric quality 
in the slow bars just tips my choice over to 
Richter. Haskil by comparison sounds too 
excitable, and her tempo in the finale is 
much too fast for an Allegretto, 

In the Schumann Richter’s superiority is 
apparent all through. I take Kempff’s to be 
the best of the performances previously 
available, but he cannot phrase as beautifully 
as Richter, he cannot produce those marvel- 
lously soft, even accompaniments beneath 
quietly singing tunes, he cannot mesmerise, 
and he cannot toss off such passages as the 
coda of the middle movement with such 
speed and brilliance. He plays the work 
very well; but Richter plays it much better. 
Above all there is that astonishing poetry in 
Richter’s playing, that same poetry that 
Rostropovich found in Schumann’s ’Cello 
Concerto. This surely is one of Russia’s 
great contributions to Western Music. It 
almost amounts to a rediscovery of this 
composer. 

I have written at some length about this 
record because it does seem to me quite out 
of the usual run. I do urge you to try it for 
yourselves. I have not yet heard the mono 
version, but the stereo sounds magnificent. 

R.F. 


CHOPIN. Polonaises: Nos. 1-12. Grant 
Johannesen (piano). Vox @Q 
VUX2003-1/2 (two 12 in., 42s. plus 
15s. P.T.). Not available separately. 
Polonaises Nos. 3 and 6 previously 
issued on VIP45240 (6/59). 

Grant Johannesen, it may be remembered, 
is an American pianist now in his thirties, 
and I see that in 1959 I was enthusiastic 
about his 45 disc of the two best-known 
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Chopin Polonaises. His great virtue is that 
he both feels and can express the full 
grandeur of these pieces. For instance, 
No. 5 in F sharp minor, surely the finest of 
the lot, is as stirring as you could wish; 

Je hannesen drives the music along on a 
noble surge of sound, as indeed he does in 
the famous A flat, and you can forgive him 
his not-very-important deficiencies. The 
chief of these is that his finger-work is not 
always quite clean. I noticed this especially 
in No. 2 in E flat minor. The quick scale 
up to the fff in bar 10 is an anti-climax 
rather than a climax, and in some of the 
later repetitions of this effect the highly 
important top note is barely audible. Also 
the quick descending right-hand arpeggios 
later on in this pace are often indistinct 
and clumsy. Malcuzynski (who has 
recorded the first six of the Polonaises on 
Col. stereo SAX2338 and mono 33CX1690)is 
much to be preferred in this particular 
piece, both on account of his stronger and 
more accurate fingers and also because he 
holds the various sections together better. I 
would sooner have his record of the first six 
Polonaises than Johannesen’s, but then the 
latter offers six more at no very great extra 
cost. His second disc includes the wonderful 
Polonaise-Fantaisie which dates from the 
end of Chopin’s life, and five early pieces. 
Except for the G sharp minor, allegedly 
written at the age of 12, these are all very 
well worth hearing. Their mood is notice- 
ably different from that of the mature 
Polonaises. Warsaw had not yet fallen to 
the Russians when Chopin wrote them, and 
the full fire of patriotism was not yet 
burning. They need more grace and less 
fervour than the later pieces, and though 
Johannesen appreciates this, he quite 
misses the feel of the D minor, Op. 71, No. 1, 
which generally he blows up larger than 
life. I do not suppose for one moment that 
I would have noticed this if I did not have 
vivid memories of the performance on 
Supraphon SUEC825 by Halinka Czerny- 
Stefanska. She does not attempt grandeur, 
in spite of the minor key and the forte 
beginning, but goes all out for a kind of 
capricious lightweight grace that I found 
completely captivating. In the trio especially 
Johannesen sounds rather ham-handed by 
comparison. Nevertheless he has _ the 
measure of these pieces as a whole, and his 
two discs seem to me excellent value, both 
on account of the virile, passionate playing 
and the wonderful music. How much finer 
the less-known mature Polonaises are than 
the two famous ones! 

There is some surface noise throughout 
these discs, and occasional slight distortion 
on the higher notes, but I was not worried 
by these deficiencies. There is an excellent 
sleeve note, with some unusual and interest- 
ing information on the origins of the 
Polonaise, and a mis-translation in the 
final sentence which implies that La Gazza 
Ladra is the name of a Rossini song. R.F. 
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CHOPIN. Waltzes Nos. 1-14. Werner 
Haas (piano). Fontana @ EFL2517 

(12 in., 17s. 34d. plus 6s. 24d. P.T.). 

Bargain issues: 
Hesse-Bukowska 

(6/61) @ a if WHS20034 
Fiorentino 61) @ X1ID5016 
I can give no information ‘aheut Werner 
Haas (a new name to the catalogue) except 
that he plays these waltzes engagingly. I 
prefer his poetical approach to the more 
extrovert playing of Fiorentino, and though 
I would not put him above Miss Hesse- 
Bukowska he is far better recorded. Indeed 
the good quality of this new disc would 
make me choose it rather than the rival 
economy versions. Miss Hesse-Bukowska’s 
disc is tolerable in stereo, but very poor in 
mono, while the Fiorentino record is too 
dry for my taste. The latter, it must be 
added, contains more music, for it includes 
the three Ecossaises as well as some of the 
very early and little-known waltzes, but it 
is arguable that these should remain little- 
known. Werner Haas’s playing suggests a 
gentle rather than a strong personality. 
His runs are clean, his rubato musical. 
Sometimes he uses rather a lot of sustaining 
pedal, but this did not worry me unduly. 
The first tune in No. 4 sounds too robust 
for its piano marking, but the recording 
level may have something to do with this, 
for the playing in similar passages elsewhere 
has plenty of delicacy. My only serious 
complaint is that the D flat waltz (No. 13) 
is taken ruinously fast, much faster even 
than Lipatti used to play it (he almost, but 
not quite, converted-me to a quick tempo). 
I’m sure this should be one of the slowest 
of the waltzes, perhaps the slowest of all, 
and Moura Lympany’s tempo seems to me 
just right, as is Malcuzinsky’s. Haas takes 
it nearly twice as fast as these two, and 
misses the essential character of the music. 
But this is but one waltz out of fourteen, 
and you may well disagree with me about 
it. This record is to be strongly recom- 
mended for both playing and quality, and 
it is much the most attractive of the cheaper 

versions. R.F. 


DUPRE. Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor, Op. 7. Triptyque, Op. 51. 
WIDOR. Symphony No. 6, Op. 42: 
Allegro. Salve Regina. Marcel 
Dupré (organ). Mercury @ AMS 
16097 (12 in., 28s. 84d. plus 10s. 34d. 
P.T.).. Mono: MMA11060 (11/59). 
When reviewing the mono version of this 
disc nearly two years ago, I complained of 
the rather mushy quality in the loud bits. 
The stereo is a huge improvement, achieving 
both much more clarity and much more 
excitement, and this now seems to me a very 
fine recording of this very large instrument. 
The organ is the Aeolian-Skinner in St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, and I learn 
that it contains 8,905 pipes, which I take 
to be quite a lot. It was designed for both 
classical and romantic music, and it 
certainly seems admirably suited to the 
latter on the evidence of this disc. Marcel 
Dupré’s playing can also be given unstinted 
praise, and this record is recommended to 
his admirers and to those who want to enjoy 
splendid reproduction of a very large 
American organ in their homes and think 
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the neighbours will stand for it. I cannot 
think of anything much to say in favour of 
the music. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Sonata No. 16 in 
A minor, D.845. Impromptus: 
No. 2 in E flat major, D.899; No. 2 in 
A flat major, D.935.  Sviatoslav 
Richter (piano). MK @ MK5002 

(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Sonata No. 16: 

S. Richter (7/59) PMA1049 
This is, as far as I can tell, exactly the 
same performance as Parlophone issued a 
couple of years ago when they were 
handling Russian tapes. A.P. gave it a 
rapturous reception then, and I whole- 
heartedly agree with him. It is an 
immensely individual performance, full of 
the nervous tension that is the hall-mark of 
Richter’s playing, yet there is not a 
meaningless or careless bar in it; one feels 
throughout the presence of a controlling 
musical mind of a quite uncommon order. 
In favour of the Parlophone pressing it 
must be said that it is a shade more silent, 
and since the volume level in both versions 
is pretty low this is a matter of some 
importance. On the other hand this new 
Russian pressing does bring us a couple of 
the best known Impromptus as a bonus. 
Of these I am not entirely happy about the 
E flat: the middle section seems almost 
perfunctory (the last thing of which one 
could usually accuse Richter!), with the 
triplets hurried and the dissonances skated 
over. I think I can see what Richter is 
aiming at—an impression of headlong 
urgency—but I don’t think it quite comes 
off. On the other hand the A flat Impromptu 
is most beautifully handled; notice in 
particular the way in which Richter 
manages not to snatch the final quaver in 
each bar, retaining the serene legato the 
music ideally calls for. When Richter was 
in London recently I really don’t think that 
he was on his best form. All the more 
reason, then, to remind ourselves with 
records like this of the musical insight that 

lurks beneath that unpredictable surface. 

JN. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Works. Piano 
Sonata No. 21 in B flat major, D.960. 
Impromptu No. 6 in A flat major, 
D.935, No. 2; Impromptu No. 8 in F 
minor, D.935, No. 4. Annie Fischer 
(piano). Columbia @ 33CX1756: 
© SAX2402 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

The B flat, Schubert’s last piano sonata, 
was one of Schnabel’s warhorses, and he 
used to play it in days when people thought 
even less of Schubert’s sonatas than they do 
now. I was taught that none of them were 
much good, and the impact on me of 
Schnabel’s performance of the B flat 
effected an instant conversion the effect of 
which is still with me. Indeed, I now enjoy 
many of them quite as much as Beethoven’s. 

If this seems to you a wild evaluation, try 
this new recording of the B flat; it may 
convert you too. For, of course, Schnabel 
could never have impressed people with his 
performance had not the music been a 
marvel in the first place. Annie Fischer does 
not bring quite so much nobility to the first 
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movement, but in her own way she plays it 
beautifully. Obviously she loves it as 
Schnabel .lid, and that is what matters. 
The little mexpected touches that light up 
the music are given that tiny affectionate 
stress th: t draws your attention to them, 
enough but not too much. Only once does 
she overdo this. The recap of the main 
scherzo tune is one of Schubert’s most 
ingenious and delightful tricks; he seems 
to be in the wrong key miles away from base, 
and suddenly he is into his tune in the right 
key before you realise it has started. And 
you shouldn’t realise that it has started until 
after it has done so. Annie Fischer, by 
suddenly stressing the melody where the 
tune begins, spoils the effect. She is also a 
little careless about counting her rests in the 
first movement, and shortens a bar of silence 
in the second and two bars of silence in the 
last. It is arguable that such silences do not 
need measuring, but in the last instance at 
least Schubert surely asked for what he 
wanted. None of these things matter. What 
does matter is that this is an expressive and 
affectionate account of some wonderful 
music, and I hope Miss Fischer is given a 
chance to record some of the other 
Schubert sonatas as well. She is very well 
recorded, in both mono and stereo, the 
piano making as full and rich a sound as 
you could wish. As fill-up she gives splendid 
performances of two Impromptus. R.F. 


LEONARD PENNARIO. Debussy. 
Premiére Arabesque : Deuxiéme 
Arabesque: Poissons d’or (Images). 
Mendelssohn. Scherzo, Op. 16, 
No. 2. Macdowell. To a wild rose, 
Op. 51, No. 1: Toa water lily, Op. 51, 
No. 6. Moszkowski. Caprice 
Espagnol, Op. 37. Domenico Scar- 
latti. Sonata in CG major, L.104: 
Sonata in E major, L.23. Brahms. 
Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2. 
Liszt. Etude in D flat, “Un Sospiro’’: 
Transcendental Etude in F minor. 
Leonard Pennario (piano). Capitol 
@ P8541: © SP8541 (12 in., 28s. 84d. 
plus 10s. 33d. P.T.). 

This is a pleasant collection of not too 
familiar pieces, several of which fill a gap 
in the catalogue. Even To a wild rose has 
previously been available on LP only in an 
orchestral arrangement. Pennario plays 
both the Macdowell pieces very quietly and 
with a good deal of feeling, yet he sounds 
much too aloof in the Brahms Rhapsody 
and Liszt’s Un Sospiro, music in which the 
feeling is much less on the surface than it is 
in Macdowell. The Brahms never begins to 
be molto passionato and is quite lacking in 
impetus. Pennario is at his best when the 
music is very difficult, as in Liszt’s Trans- 
cendental Study in F minor, and he has 
always had a sure hand when it comes to 
light music such as the Moszkowski. I also 
enjoyed the two Debussy Arabesques, in 
which a cool aloofness is not out of place. 
The Mendelssohn piece may be new to 
many readers. He wrote it near Mold in 
Flintshire as one of a set of three pieces 
inspired by the three daughters of his host, 
a mining engineer. “I do nothing but flirt 
with them’’, he said in a letter, ‘‘and that 
in English”, but the music of this Scherzo 
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does not suggest that his heart was much 
involved with the second daughter. The 
two Scarlatti sonatas are L.104 and 23; I 
do not know why they should be described 
as Nos. 1 and 4 by Capitol. Quality is good 
on side | of the stereo, the only one I have 
heard, though there is a touch of pre-echo 
here and there. The mono is not quite so 
satisfying, and towards the end of side 2 (the 
Moszkowski) there is some distortion on the 
higher notes. RF. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BRAHMS. Four Serious Songs, Op. 121. 

DVORAK. Biblical Songs, Op. 99: Rings 
um den Herrn sind Wolken und 
Dunkel; Gott, erhére mein inniges 
Flehen; Gott ist mein Hirte; An den 
Wassern zu Babylon sassen wir; Wende 
dich zu mir; Singet ein neues Lied. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
Jorg Demus (piano). D.G.G. @ 
LPM18644: © SLPM138644 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Four Serious Songs: 
Ferrier, Newmark 
(2/51) @ LXT2556 or (6/54) @ LW5094 
Flagstad, McArthur (9/59) @ LXT5345 
Borg, Werba 
(12/59) @ LPEM19163: (11/59) @ SLPM136015 
Biblical Songs—complete: 
Krasova, Koci, Kampelsheimer 
(12/57) @ LPM136 
As anyone who has studied the art of 
Fischer-Dieskau will expect he gives a 
superb and deeply moving performance, 
ably accompanied by Jorg Demus, of 
Brahms’s Four Serious Songs. At a first hear- 
ing, and comparing his interpretation with 
that of Kim Borg, I wondered if his singing 
was perhaps a little studied here and there, 
but listening again this fleeting impression 
vanished. He scrupulously and exactly 
follows Brahms’s dynamic markings, and 
his moulding of the phrases, his meaningful 
and varied treatment of the words in each 
song—dqualities very familiar to us—are 
shown here to perfection. I have never 
heard the chilling words that not to be is 
better than to be, living or dead, more 
impressively sung than in Fischer-Dieskau’s 
whispered tones, or such pathos put into 
the final vocal cadence of this second song. 
No sensitive singer could fail in the exquisite 
third song which proclaims the bitterness of 
death to the prosperous and happy, but also 
the welcome given to the dark angel by 
those in want and pain, and one remembers 
especially Kathleen Ferrier’s lovely singing 
of it: but even that, and Kim Borg’s, 
which is almost equally good, are surpassed 
by Fischer-Dieskau. Mr. Borg, whose 
splendid bass voice is finely used in the 
cycle, is apt to shade off too many of his 
phrases in the same way and sounds almost 
casual in the quiet phrases about the pre- 
eminence of love (charity) in the last song. 
There is little to choose between the 
recordings as such and both show a minimal 
difference between mono and stereo, the 
‘‘separation’’ between piano and voice being 
perceptible in both. Werba is more 
successful than Demus in bringing out 
clearly the pedal bass notes in the quick 
sections of the first song and of course 
brings to his part at all points the art of the 
experienced accompanist. 
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Fischer-Dieskau has chosen some of the 
most attractive numbers of Dvorak’s uneven 
Biblical Songs, the titles and texts of which: 
are, like the Brahms songs, given only in 
German on the sleeve. The ones chosen arv: 
Nos. 1, Clouds and darkness are round abou! 
Him (Psalm xcvii. 2-6); 3, Hear my prayer 
(Psalm iv. 1-2, 4-8); 4, God is my Shepherd 
(Psalm ix. 1, 3, 4); 7, By the waters of 
Babylon (Psalm cxxxvii. 1-5); 8, Turn Thee 
to me (Psalm xxv. 16-18 and 20); and 
10, Sing a new song (Psalm xcviii. 1, 4, 7, 8: 
xcvi. 12). Dvorak used the Czech Protestant 
Bible of 1613 as the source of his texts. 
Nos. 4 and 7 are the best of the set, but 
Fischer-Dieskau makes all of them sound 
good, if his singing of them is necessarily less 
idiomatic than that of the two artists on the 
excellent Supraphon disc, which has organ 
accompaniment. 


BRITTEN. Cantata Academica. 
Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano), Helen 
Watts (contralto), Peter Pears 
(tenor), Owen Brannigan (bass), 
London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus. Hymn to St. Cecilia: 
Hymn to the Virgin: Choral 
Dances from “Gloriana”. Chorus 
of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra. All conducted by George 
Malcolm. London Ojiseau-Lyre @ 
OL50206: @ SOL60037 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Britten’s Cantata Academica is in the first 
place an occasional piece—a setting of 
Latin words in praise of Basle University 
commissioned for the quincentenary of its 
foundation, which was celebrated last year. 
When I first heard it I must admit I was 
disappointed: its immensely skilful deploy- 
ment of contrapuntal devices seemed to me 
not to conceal a certain shallowness of 
inspiration, when compared with the 
masterpiece that had preceded it, the 
Nocturne. But although I still feel that 
Britten was not nearly as deeply implicated 
in this work as in his best ones, George 
Malcolm’s performance on the present 
record has such vigour and freshness that 
I am persuaded the Cantata is more than a 
mere occasional piece: even a composer 
of Britten’s phenomenal technical fluency 
could hardly pour out such a wealth of 
spontaneous-sounding ideas merely to fulfil 
a commission. Or even to work out a 
technical problem, for the Cantata is put 
together with extreme ingenuity. I have 
not yet seen the sleeve, but presumably it 
will make the point that the work’s thirteen 
short sections each have a different tonal 
centre, except for the last, which shares that 
of the first; that this twelve-note series 
also forms the melody (Britten calls it a 
“tema seriale”’) with which the second part 
of the work begins, and that it then dictates 
the pitch of the successive entries of the 
subject in the ensuing fugato. Is there 
perhaps something a little wilful about this 
concentration on a twelve-note series in a 
work whose language remains resolutely 
tonal? If so, there is certainly nothing in 
the least wilful in the way Britten juggles 
with various forms of imitation and inver- 
sion elsewhere in the piece—a tour de force 
of technical skill all the more impressive 
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HERBERT 
VON KARAJAN 


ERBERT VON KARAJAN was born in 
Salzburg in 1908. He studied at the 
Salzburg Mozarteum and Vienna Con- 
servatory and his first engagement was 
at Ulm in 1928, where he conducted 
(appropriately enough for a Salzburg 
born and trained musician) Mozart’s 
Figaro. 

Karajan’s Ulm appointment lasted 
until 1934 when he moved to Aachen. 
There he was Musical Director for the 
next four years until 1938 when he 
was invited to direct a series of per- 
formances at the Berlin State Opera. 
So great was his success that he was 
immediately engaged in Berlin, where 
he remained until 1945. His first new 
production there was <auberflote, and a 
leading critic hailed him as ‘a rising 
star of the first magnitude in Germany’s 
conductorial firmament’ — a prophecy 
that has indeed come true. In 1941 he 
succeeded Fiirtwangler as first con- 
ductor of the Berlin State Opera. 

Although Karajan’s connection with 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra did 
not begin until 1946, his finest record- 
ings have been made with this orchestra 
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on Decca and RCA — Also sprach Zara- 
thustra (@ SXL 2154 @ LXT 5524), 
Aida (© SXL 2167/9 @ LXT 5539/41), 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony (© SB 
2087 @ RB 16212), and the gala perfor- 
mance of Die Fledermaus (@ SET 201/3 
@ MET 201/3). He is also, at this very 
time, working with the orchestra in 
Vienna on an important session for 
Decca which will be materialising on 
disc later in the year. He first conducted 
this orchestra in the pit of the State 
Opera in 1936, when he had been a 
guest conductor for Tristan. In 1947 he 
took charge of the important series of 
concerts in Vienna organised by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and in 1948 
he was at the Salzburg Festival. 
Bayreuth saw him in 1951 and 1952. 
His most recent appearance in Great 
Britain was, of course, at the Edin- 
burgh Festival where he conducted the 
superb Berlin Philharmonic in two of 
the works he has already recorded on 
RCA and Decca, Brahms’s first Sym- 
phony (© SB 2086 @ RB 16211) and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet (coupled 
with R. Strauss’s Don Juan © SXL 2269 
@ LXT 5629). 

Another scene of Karajan’s triumphs 
is La Scala, Milan. Since December 
1950 he has regularly conducted opera 
there, often acting as his own producer. 
Indeed at the Vienna Opera, several of 
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the most controversial productions since 
he took over the artistic musical direc- 
tion of the house in 1956, have been 
those which he has conducted, pro- 
duced and even lit himself. One of these 
productions is that of Verdi’s Otello, a 
superlative recording of which has been 
released this month by Decca (@ SET 
209/10/11 @ MET 209/10/11). 

Of Austrian nationality, Herbert von 
Karajan was already strumming the 
piano at the age of three. His father 
encouraged his musical activities, but 
insisted that his son should continue 
with his philosophical studies at the 
University in Vienna. Schalk intro- 
duced him to conducting and Karajan 
made his debut in this capacity at 
Salzburg. 

Tall, slim, his glance by turns master- 
ful and distant, his gestures nervous and 
concentrated, his remarks to orchestral 
players precise and to the point, Kara- 
jan conducts broadly, without extreme 
movement, the baton supple and 
mobile between his fingers. At the 
moment of interpretation the con- 
ductor, he says, becomes the creator. 
The notes must not curb the conduc- 
tor’s élan— through them a flow of 
emotion must be liberated and to this 
the conductor must abandon himself, 
avoiding anything of the rigid, mathe- 
matical or pedantic in his conducting. 
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This fine 12” loudspeaker employs a new type of double 
diaphragm assembly (patent application No. 40667/60). The 
main cone is moulded from a specially formulated soft pulp 
which reduces break-up effects to a minimum. Higher 
frequencies are radiated by a one piece tweeter cone with its 
edge supported on foam plastic to avoid resonance. 


The moving assembly is supported by a roll surround, 
formed from resin impregnated cloth permanently moulded 
under heat and pressure. Together with the high grade syn- 
thetic centring device this roll surround permits very large 
cone and coil excursions with minimum distortion. 


The magnet system is a highly efficient Feroba II assembly 
giving outstanding performance with reduced depth and 
weight. Furthermore, these new magnets are very stable and 
almost impossible to demagnetise. 


This loudspeaker covers a very wide frequency range and the 
roll surround permits the use of enclosures down to 14 cu. ft. 
with good LF performance, provided the acoustic require- 
ments are met. Constructional details of several specially 
designed cabinets are supplied with each unit. 


Some important features of the RS12'/DD 

Very low bass resonance—Synthetic Centring device—Ceramic 
magnet — Die cast chassis — Foam edge damping — One piece 
HF flare and dome—Soft, heavy main cone with wool fibres— 
Airtight impregnated roll surround. 


RS12/DD Specification: 

Fund al R e 25-32 c/s 

Frequency Range 30 c/s—I5 Ke/s 

Flux Density 14,000 gauss 

Total Flux 156,000 maxwells 

12” dia. Centre pole 

Aluminium Voice Coil 

Impedance 12-15 ohms only 

Maximum Input 15 watts r.m.s. 
30 watts peak 


£11.10.0 TAX FREE 


Descriptive literature and cabinet construction sheet free on 
request. 


Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 





IDLE BRADFORD Yorkshire 


Telephone: Idle 1235/6 
Grams: ‘Wharfdel’ Idle Bradford 
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To meet the increasing demand for Shure 

pickups, cartridges and microphones, a company has now 
been formed to develop the marketing of this top-flight 
audio equipment. 


The address of the London Sales Office and 

Service Centre is: 

Shure Electronics Ltd., 84 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1. 
Telephone: WATerloo 6361 


Over the years Shure audio components have become 
world acclaimed for sound reproduction and re-creation 

of the very highest order. 

They are made only for the discriminating, by whom they 
are eagerly sought. 

Enquiries concerning Shure equipment will receive prompt 
and careful attention at the address above. 





Setting the world’s standard 


in sound. SW URE 
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PHILIPS 
DISC JOCKEY ! 


DISC-JOCKEY AUTO 


Model NGS152 
Portable, automatic record player. 
Plays with the lid closed. 
Separate tone and volume control. 
Philips unique 4-speed changer unit. 


Now only 20 gn. ¢cax paiay 
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SURI STERN OCA 
PHILIPS 


DISC-JOCKEY STEREO 
MINOR Model AG4156 


Lightweight stereophonic record 
player. Excellent reproduction of 
all records — stereo and mono. 
Two end-mounted loudspeakers. 
¥ Special five-contact pick-up head 
y 1 
224 QNS. (cax paid) WM 
(Made in Holland) {ii 
i 


SUI GDACuU AACS Au SCLC 


puitips DISC-JOCKEY 
TRANSISTOR moe: acaoze 


Low-cost, battery-operated 
portable. Weighs only 8 lbs. Gives 
superb reproduction of all 
monophonic records any time, 
anywhere. 


: 11z QNS. (cax paid) ssa 
( Excluding batteries. (Made in Holland) 
BANE SUSG UU UA A OAHU GAT US CHLUT G) 
Take your favourite record. Slide it on to the precision-built 
turntable of a Philips Disc-Jockey. Click the starter switch, and 
-zing—enjoy the finest record reproduction anyone ever heard ! 
There’s so much to like about these fine Philips record players. 
Styling is modern, attractive. Colour schemes are the latest yet. 
Philips record players are easy to operate .. . easy to carry. And 

they last for years. Your friends will like them, too. With a Philips 
Disc-Jockey, you can’t fail to make a hit. So pop into your local 
Philips dealer’s. Ask for a free demonstration. And know how 
wonderful the finest record reproduction can be. 


SJ PHILIPS the triend of the family 


Philips Electrical Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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Learn French“as naturally 
as he did—by listening 


E learnt French as a child yourself speaking the language, 
by listening to other capturing the right accent and 
people. You can do exactly intonation without any 


the same through Linguaphone. 
The only difference is that you 
listen to the voices of dis- 
tinguished speakers and pro- 
fessors 

records. 
specially designed to help you 


particular effort. To make 
sure you learn the written 
language at the same time, 
you follow each lesson in an 
illustrated textbook. 

Over a million people have 
learned a language in this way 


on Linguaphone 
What they say is 


learn the langhage in a short —choosing from __ thirty-five 
time — an _ incredibly — short separate languages. They 
time. learned at their own speed and 


pleasantly relaxed. The pro- 
cess of learning almost takes 
you by surprise. 


--- LINGUAPHONE -- 


(Dept. H3) 


Learning by Linguaphone is they enjoyed it. So will you. 
Post the coupon below for the 
Free 26-page booklet and details 


of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 





You find 


FOR LANGUAGES 


INO os catino a 6646 66a Fema nendeseshaneecausine hes 
(BLOCK CAPS) 





Qs Ca ca ccucvdakavawssvecucenudeseteqeecest 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. H3) 
Linguaphene House, 207 Regent St., London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book 
about Linguaphone and details of the Week’s 
Free Trial Offer. 

*or any of 35 languages, including 
FRENCH [~] GERMAN[_] ITALIAN[] SPANISH [_] 


Other language(s) 
Put a cross against the language. 





1 am interested in learning for 
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Holst, ‘‘The Planets’’. Beethoven, ‘Eroica’’, 
Fas ‘om £7" f774 
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SUTIN FABULOUS LIST OF 60 BEST 
SELLERS ON 5 BIG LABELS 


(Decca Ace of Clubs — RCA Camden — 
HMV Concert Classics — EMI Encore — 
Pye Golden Guinea 
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The Mikado”’. : Brahms Violin Concerto. beeee he. “Pathétique”’ 
ymphony, 
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Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’. 
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Grieg, ‘Peer Gynt’’. 

















“etring long Daal Nat Chopin, ‘‘Les Sylphides’’ and Rossini Respighi, ‘‘La Puccini, “La Bohéme’’. Deng Marte. pee 


Tchaikovsky, ‘“‘Sleeping Beauty’’. Boutique Fantasque’’. 





YOU A WONDERFUL NEW ‘‘PACKAGE DEAL’’. 


These records are all best sellers . . . the cream from hundreds of LPs on these famous 
labels, made available to you on this easy system on the Squires Budget Plan. 


First-class records of the best-known works of all the popular composers with world 
renowned Orchestras conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Basil 
Cameron, Sir Adrian Boult, and many others. As well as Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony’, Dvorak’s “‘New World”, Straus’s ‘“‘Die Fledermaus” etc. Complete versions of 
THE MESSIAH — SWAN LAKE — THE MIKADO — LA BOHEME 


Sinatra, Perry Como, Mario Lanza, Dean Martin, Nat King Cole, Billy Fury, Matt Monroe, 
Duke Ellington, Count Basie, Fats Waller, Ted Heath, and many others are among the 
popular records that also include all the shows like The Vagabond King, South Pacific, 
and The King and I. 


There are many advantages to the Squires Budget Plan... (1) You can select from any 
of the tens of thousands of records on sale in British shops. (2) You get credit up to 10 
times your monthly payment (£10 for £1 a month, £20 for £2, etc.), and you can re-order 
as your payments reduce the balance. (3) Squires records are specially packed for posting 
and are guaranteed unplayed and factory fresh. (4) A free copy of ‘Squires News’’ every 
month. (5) Money back guarantee if not completely satisfied. 
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ond Take delivery of another eight LPs during the next nine 
months if you wish, without altering your subscription. 


Write to Squires of London, Dept. 14 GR, 
202 Tooting High St., London, S.W.I7, for 
illustrated ‘‘Package Deal’’ list of 60 LPs 
and details of Squires Budget Plan. 


or phone: Balham 9287 
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for sounding so completely natural. Of the 
soloists I find only Owen Brannigan dis- 
appointing; instead of sounding majestic 
he seems merely bluff, as though he were 
still playing Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. But Jennifer Vyvyan and Helen 
Watts sing with beautifully controlled line 
and tone, both individually and together, 
while Peter Pears brings such passion and 
sensibility to the tenor recitatives that they 
momentarily seem to belong to a more 
serious work altogether. I have no idea who 
the London Symphony Chorus may be 
(presumably the usual excellent choral 
singers who reappear in almost every 
London choir) but they are firm in attack 
and intonation, with a first-rate command 
of flexible, long-breathed line. The one 
weakness, and this recurs in the Gloriana 
dances on the other side, is in the alto line, 
which tends to become a little obscured at 
times; but this is choral singing of such 
quality that it is perhaps pedantic to pick 
on anything so trifling. The balance of the 
recording, with the voices for once not 
absurdly close to the microphone, seems to 
me exceptionally life-like and satisfactory, 
and the quality of sound in general is 
about as good as I have heard. 

Of the unaccompanied choral pieces on 
the other side of the record the well-known 
Hymn to St. Cecilia, with words by W. H. 
Auden, is the most substantial; with its 
restrained intensity, its absolutely assured 
choral technique and its complete penetra- 
tion of the meaning of the words it seems 
to me one of the most perfect short works 
that Britten has ever given us. The Hymn 
to the Virgin is far simpler in texture, 
relying for its effect on the alternation of 
four-part choir and four soloists; here the 
balance is admirable, and George Malcolm 
scores by not attempting an over-sophisti- 
cated approach—the essence of this music 
is simplicity and humility. Not so with the 
Choral Dances drawn from the Masque 
Scene in Britten’s coronation opera Gloriana. 
These are also, as it happens, laid out for 
the traditional four-part mixed choir, but 
although the texture—much of it chordal 
—is quite simple, the contrasting moods of 
the six dances call for a much more virtuoso 
approach. Once again the sleeve will 
presumably carry the necessary infor- 
mation, but in case it does not the dances 
are, in order: (1) The Spirit of Time; 
(2) Concord, his spouse; (3) Time and 
Concord together; (4) Country Girls 
bringing gifts of flowers (an engaging two- 
part folk-song pastiche, this); (5) Rustics 
and Fishermen bringing produce of the 
soil and the sea, and (6) a Final Dance of 
homage to Gloriana. This is not very 
profound music, but sung with as much 
polish and sensitivity as it is here it can 
make a profound effect. Certainly anyone 
who has enjoyed Decca’s recent recording 
of the Spring Symphony will enjoy this too. 

J.N. 
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DEBUSSY. Soncs. Trois Ballades de 
Francois Villon: Faulse_ beauté; 
Dame du ciel; Quoy qu’on tient. 
La Grotte (L’hermite) Mandoline 
(Verlaine). Syrinx (flute solo). 

RAVEL. Soncs. Chansons Madécasses 
(Parny): Nahandove, 6 belle Nahan- 
dove; Aoua! Aoua! Méfiez-vous des 
blancs; Il est doux de se coucher. 
Cing mélodies populaires grecques 
(Calvocoressi): Réveille-toi; La-bas, 
vers l’église; Quel galant; O joi de 
mon Ame; Tout gai!. Don Quichotte 
a Dulcineé (Morand): Chanson 
romanesque; Chanson épique; 
Chanson a boire. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau (baritone), Karl Engel 
(piano), Auréle Nicolet (flute), 
Irmgard Poppen (’cello). D.G.G. 
@ LPM18615: © SLPM138115 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

There are some exquisite things here, 
though for me at least most of them are 
on the second side of the disc. I have never 
quite come round to enjoying the bonhomie 
and bluster of Villon’s ballades in Debussy’s 
settings and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
though remarkably precise with the qualities 
of French diction on the whole is rot, 
patently, quite at home with the early 

French of these poems. As a matter of fact, 

his French though not to be faulted almost 

anywhere is, I think, not yet ‘second 
nature’. You have only to compare his 
singing of Mandoline for example with that 
of Gérard Souzay: it is not so much as 
question of pronunciation as the ‘lie’ of 
the voice which makes the words sound 
faintly unfamiliar with the suggestion of a 
tongue-twister safely negotiated. But that 
impression which caused me once or twice 
to feel I needed to consult the printed texts 
on the sleeve wore off before the end of the 
recital and I was enjoying the fine shading 
and colouring of the voice and the wide 
range of vocal art. The Greek love songs 
are most attractively done. The Don 

Quichotte ‘‘Chanson romanesque’ and 

especially the “Chanson épique’ are 

turned with the most loving care and I 

have wanted to play the latter again and 

again, if only to enjoy the affection and 
piety of that whispered “‘“Madame!”’ 


With the Madegascan songs I feel myself 
some lack of affinity and only really like 
them when a very French singer sings 
them, investing them with that curious 
fin de siécle exoticism which in France had 
a special flavour, like the japonnaiserie of 
Pierre Loti. In the mouth of a robust 
German baritone, however subtle and 
cultured an artist, the cries of “‘Aoua! 
Aoua!’’ etc., sound slightly gelf-conscious. 


But these are finicking points. Admirers 
of the singer and the songs need not hold 
back: this is a beautiful record. Both 
mono and stereo catch and place the voice 
very truly. Karl Engel accompanies 
sensitively, and the flautist plays the solo 
number Syrinx well, though the instrument 
sounds unmysteriously close to us. Surely 
a little more distance would have lent 
enchantment. P.H.-W. 
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JANACEK. Choral Works. Autumn 
Song; The Wild Duck; Our Song; 
Elegy; A Drowned Wreath; True 
Love; Oh, war, war!; O! This 
birch of ours; If you know; The 
Twilight Witch; The Parting. 
Moravian Academic Chorale (Choir 
master: Josef Veselka), Czecho- 
slovak Radio Chorus (Choir 
Master: Jan Kasal). Supraphon @ 
SUA10064 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

Janacek, now an OK name, is occasionally 
made too much of. The sleeve note for this 
disc claims that “‘in every field into which 
Janacek ventured as a composer . . . he 
always brought to it something new, 
unexpected, arresting, and exciting’. I can 
only say that these early choral works, far 
from being exciting, sound to me very medi- 
ocre indeed, and they are not helped by the 
‘“Moravan” Academic Chorale and the 
Czechoslovak Radio Chorus. (What is the 
difference, I wonder, between a Chorale 
and a Chorus?) The Academic body is 
presumably a students’ choir, and the radio 
chorus is rather reminiscent of the B.B.C. 
Singers. 

Harmonically, these pieces are not much 
more advanced than Elgar’s part-songs, 
which are almost universally despised in 
professional musical circles—if they are 
known at all. I doubt whether Elgar’s part- 
songs would be recorded in London and 
sent to Czechoslovakia: why, then, is this 
dull music sent over here? 


LISZT. Hungarian Coronation Mass. 
Irén Szecsédy (soprano), Magda 
Tiszay (contralto), Jézsef Simandi 
(tenor), Andras Faragé (bass), 
Sandor Margittay (organ), Choir 
and Orchestra of the Coronation 
Church, Budapest, conducted by Janos 
Ferencsik. D.G.G. @ LPM18668: 
© SLPM138668 (12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 
10s. 10d. P.T.). 

With a nice sense of timing for the 150th 
anniversary this month of Liszt’s birth, 
D.G.G. here brings out a rarity—a major 
Liszt work which very few British musicians 
will ever have heard. This Mass was written 
for the coronation of Franz Josef as King of 
Hungary in 1867 (though one movement, 
the setting of Psalm 116 for the Graduale, 
was not added till two years later); this 
recording was made last year in the St. 
Matthias Church in Budapest, which was 
the scene of its first performance. The 
problem of reconciling ceremonial and 
liturgical demands results in some conflict 
of styles which makes for a not completely 
satisfactory whole; but several individual 
movements are very striking, and empha- 
tically deserve not to be forgotten. Through- 
out the Mass, the vocal writing avoids 
polyphony and, in a desire for clarity, 
adheres to the chordal; the orchestral 
writing, however, is very brilliant, not to 
say flamboyant—there is a most exciting 
build-up, for example, in the Gloria, and the 
Sanctus is so dramatic as to incur the charge 
(not to be side-stepped elsewhere, too) - of 
theatricality. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature of interest is Liszt’s use in places of a 
nationalist Hungarian idiom—not merely 
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the Korbay-like melodic line of the instru- 
mental Offertory, but the intensely emotional 
harmony and melody of the Qui tollis in the 
Gloria (which reappears in the Agnus Dei), 
which could have come from a work by 
Kodaly. Frequently, too, notably in the 
jubilant Graduale, there are interesting 
examples of Liszt’s own special brand of 
chromatic harmony. In such contexts, the 
appearance of a pseudo plainchant Credo 
taken from a Messe royale by the seventeenth- 
century Henry du Mont fits somewhat 
awkwardly. 

That, however, does not justify the choir 
in singing it quite so aggressively. The 
singing throughout this recording, indeed, 
is less distinguished than the orchestral 
playing, which is very good: the solo violin 
surely deserves a mention in the credits. 
The choir is efficient enough (though a bit 
unequally balanced against the orchestra at 
the beginning), but not very subtle; and 
the unity of the solo quartet (all importa- 
tions from the opera house—and it sounds 
like it) is gravely compromised by the 
unsteady tone of the two ladies. The stereo 
recording is very noticeably superior to the 
mono. L.S 


STRAVINSKY. Les Noces (Soloists: 
Basia Retchitzka, Lucienne Devallier, 
Hugues Cuénod, Heinz Rehfuss. Piano: 
Jacques Horneffer, Renée Peter, Doris 
Rossiaud, Roger Aubert). Symphony 
of Psalms. Motet Choir of Geneva 
(directed by Jacques Horneffer), Le 
choeur des Jeunes de Lausanne and 
Le choeur de Radio-Lausanne, 
Suisse Romande Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. Decca 
@ LXT5639: © SXL2277 (12 in., 
30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 


Symphony of Psalms: 
Berlin R.I.A.S., Fricsay (4/59) @ DGM19073 

In a sense both Les Noces and the Sym- 
phony of Psalms are among Stravinsky’s 
most profoundly religious works, even 
though one was written for the theatre and 
the other for the concert-hall. In the case 
of the Symphony this is fairly obvious; 
Koussevitsky’s commission for a piece to 
celebrate the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
50th anniversary in 1930 provided 
Stravinsky with an opportunity to compose 
a work “‘to the glory of God’’, as he himself 
wrote in his often-quoted dedication—a 
work which draws on the Psalms to illustrate 
a progress from misery through faith to 
worship just as the much later Threni draw 
on the Lamentations of Jeremiah for a 
similar purpose. But Les Noces, for all that it 
was conceived as a ballet, is a religious work 
too. It is important not to let the cheerful 
folk-song elements which bulk so large in 
it obscure the fact that what is being enacted 
is a ritual moving inexorably towards its 
consummation in the husband’s final song 
to his newly-wed wife, punctuated by the 
solemn jubilation of bells—a Christian 
counterpart, if you like, to the pagan rite 
depicted in Le Sacre du Printemps. 

One cannot fail to be grateful that Decca 
have at last given both these works the 
benefit of the most recent improvements in 
recording technique. There is no com- 


parison between this new version of the 
Symphony of Psalms and the old one that 
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Ansermet made in the early days of LP, of 
course, but it is also streets ahead of the 
other rival version—that of Fricsay on 
the D.G.G. label—in its ability to convey 
the very special effect of this works 
orchestration. For the sake of a kind of 
austere, antique grandeur the score dispenses 
with clarinets, violins and violas, although it 
uses a rather large wind section and adds 
two pianos to the percussion. At last we 
have a recording that does justice to the 
weight of the lower brass and strings, so 
that, to take examples at random, the bass 
line beneath the horn’s first entry really 
tells, and also the low C’s in the final move- 
ment. The occasional muddiness in the 
inner parts of the choral writing is due, I 
suspect, to the singers rather than to the 
recording. Likewise the exceedingly diffi- 
cult problems of balance in Les Noces 
(scored for the magnificently monochrome 
forces of four pianos and percussion) are well 
solved, though I would myself have preferred 
a slightly harder, more brilliant over-all 
acoustic. 

The performances unfortunately do not 
reach quite the same high standard as the 
recording. We have learnt to expect from 
Ansermet a rather less ruthless, deadpan 
arcount of Stravinsky’s music than the 
composer and some of his American inter- 
preters give us, and although this is quite 
acceptable in certain scores I feel that it 
merely softens the impact of these two works. 
In Les Noces, for example, the carefully 
organised gear-changes of tempo are 
handled with considerably less than the 
exactness we expect from a conductor with 
Ansermet’s mathematical background. The 
structural principle of Les Noces is juxta- 
position rather than development, and if 
each new element is not given its own 
precise and characteristic speed at its very 
first appearance the work tends to seem a 
little monotonous; on the other hand the 
new speed must bear some palpable relation 
to the preceding one if continuity is not to 
be lost. One sees why Stravinsky thought 
at one time of scoring the work for mechan- 
ical player-pianos and only abandoned the 
idea because of the technical difficulties it 
involved. To my mind Mario Rossi and his 
Viennese forces were a good deal more 
successful in capturing this aspect of the 
work in their Russian-language version 
issued on the Vanguard label some years 
back, but since this has long been deleted 
it is of little more than academic interest, I 
suppose. Ansermet’s performers sing 
Ramuz’s brilliant French translation— 
naturally enough, since I imagine that 
Basia Retchitzka is the only one of them to 
whom Russian would present no problems 
(her account of some Stravinsky songs on a 
Chant du Monde disc is a collector’s item). 
Hugues Cuénod in particular deserves 
credit for the life he puts into his spoken 
interjections in the last scene, when the 
wedding party starts getting really rowdy, 
and the chorus are also first-rate here. The 
repeated-quaver rhythms of Les Noces seem 
to suit them rather better than the long 
cantabile lines of the Symphony of Psalms, 
which sometimes lack firmness and a sense 
of growth. However, the main trouble is 
once more Ansermet’s tendency to linger 
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over passages that need to be taken rigor- 
ously in tempo, as at the words “‘et direxi: 
gressus meos’’ in the second section, and th 

succeeding instrumental interlude—ravish 

ing music whose beauty needs no under- 
lining of this kind. More important, 
however, is Ansermet’s decision to stick to 
Stravinsky’s original speed for the famou 

ostinato passage in the last movement: 
‘‘Laudate eum in cymbalis bene sonanti- 
bus .. .’’.. The composer himself, in his own 
recording of the work, is the only conductor 
I have ever heard take this passage as slowly 
as it is now marked—and with wonderful 
effect: from being a mere coda it becomes 
the climax of the whole work, moving so 
slowly in its ecstasy as hardly to be moving 
at all. Ansermet, like most others, does not 
risk this extremely difficult effect. But 
despite this and similar complaints the fact 
remains that his account of both these scores 
is much more distinguished than most that 
we have a chance of hearing in the concert 
hall, and that they are quite exceptionally 
well recorded. They can be highly recom- 
mended, with the reservation that those for 
whom Les Noces is the principal attraction 
might do well to see whether a rumoured 
new version conducted by the composer 
himself materialises, and if so what it is 
like. J.N. 


WOLF. Goethe Lieder. Harfenspieler 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3; Der Sanger; Spottlied 
aus ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’; Der neue 
Amadis; Genialisch Treiben; Blumen- 
grass; Gleich und Gleich; Frihling 
ubers Jahr; Der Rattenfanger; Ritter 
Kurts Brautfahrt; Gutman und Gut- 
weib; Frech und Froh Nos. 1 and 2; 
Cophtisches Nos. 1 and 2; Beherzigung 
Nos. 1 and 2 (Volume 1: ALP1852; 
ASD424) ; Dank des Paria; Phinomen; 
Der Schafer; Ob der Koran von 
Ewigkeit sei?; Trunken miissen wir 
alle sein!; So lang man niichtern ist; 
Sie haben wegen der Trunkenheit; 
Was in der Schenke waren heute?; 
Erschaffen und Beleben; Epiphanias; 
St. Nepomuks Vorabend; Anakreons 
Grab; Kéniglich Gebet; Prometheus; 
Ganymed; Grenzen der Menscheit 
(Volume 2: ALP1853; ASD425). 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
Gerald Moore (piano). H.M.V. @ 
ALP 1852-3: © ASD424-5 (two 12 in., 
60s. 4d. plus 21s. 8d. P.T.). A leaflet 
giving text and translations is available 
with this record. 

These two discs, representing all the songs 
suitable for male voice from the four 
volumes of Wolf’s Goethe Lieder, are a 
major artistic achievement for both artists 
concerned. I reviewed Fischer-Dieskau’s 
and Gerald Moore’s recording of nine of 
them on H.M.V. ALP1143 in May 1954, 
but in this new issue the singer refines and 
improves on his previous interpretations, 
and to a much lesser extent—because 
he was nigh-perfect before—so does Gerald 
Moore. The piano tone, also, is noticeably 
improved, while stereo brings its welcome 
separation of voice and instrument. 

It will be remembered that Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf included the Mignon and 
Philine songs on the fine disc (Col. 33CX 
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NCYCLOPAEDIC though the record catalogues may be, 

there still remain many great works which languish in 

unrecorded obscurity. It is natural enough to assume 
that music unrepresented on disc must be too subtle or 
specialised to have a wide appeal, but this is far from being 
the case—many have an immediate charm every bit as 
great as works recorded a dozen times. 

The Record Society’s policy is to issue these rare works. 
Among the ‘moderns’ represented in its prospectus are 
Messiaen, Busoni, Ohana and Martinu, as well as Schoen- 
berg, Bruckner and Stravinsky. The past also offers a rich 
treasure-house of hitherto unrecorded works, and the 
Society has issued much-commended recordings of des Prés, 
Schiitz, Torelli, Pergolesi, Vecchi, and the sons of Bach, 
alongside little-known works by such masters as Mozart, 
Handel and Purcell. 

Members of the Society are able to build up a library of 
exciting discoveries, many of which are not otherwise 
available in this country. The standard of recording is 
extremely high, for the Society has at its disposal a team of 
sound engineers second to none, employing the latest 
technical advances in recording methods. As a result, the 
quality is excellent, it is possible to offer members stereo 
issues at the same price as mono, and to produce discs in 
rich, glowing colours as well as the more conventional 
black. Standards of performance are also of the highest, 
and conductor, orchestra and soloists are chosen not only 
on the strength of their virtuoso ability but for their 
affinities with the work recorded. 

All the Society’s records are accompanied by a full 
guarantee. Records are contained in a specially designed 
double sleeve which is dust-proof and incorporates a spine 
titled in gold, so that selection from the shelf is a simple 
matter. The Daily Telegraph said of this that ‘the larger 
companies might take a hint or two from this club’s 
achievement in-the sphere of sleeve elegance and utility’. 
Each work is accompanied by programme notes whose 
informative. and critical clarity is often singled out for 
attention by reviewers. 


A Musical Anthology of the Orient 


This superb UNESCO-sponsored series of folk music 
records from the Orient will shortly be released by 
The Record Society in co-operation with Barenreiter 
Musicaphon. Each record is accompanied by a detailed 
illustrated note; there is a full-colour picture on the sleeve. 
The first titles to be released will be: 

@ Laos (December 1961) 

@ Iran I (February 1962) 

@ Afghanistan (April 1962) 

e@ Cambodia (June 1962) 

@ Iran II (August 1962) 


Further titles will be announced in due course. All 
records are 12”, mono only, and the price will be 41s incl. 
postage 2s 6d. For anyone pre- 
stbscribing for the whole series, there will be a special 
series price of £9 5s. 
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Bruckner 
The = : Busoni 
2 Buxtehude 
ecord Society x 
Handel 
Hartmann 
Ve may, if you choose, buy only Loeillet 
one record from the Society’s list; 
from then on, you will be kept Martinu 
informed of new releases, special 
issues, etc. Mozart 
If, however, you order four discs 
from the catalogue, you may then Salmhofer 
choose any 10” LP in the Society’s 
list—stereo or mono, black or colour— Schoenberg 
as a free gift. Remember, there is no 
subscription or other charge; you pay Stravinsky 
only for the records you buy, and if 
you don’t like them—send them back! Telemann 


PIPPI MAMMA eseee 


VIVALDI 


‘One of the boldest recording ventures ever planned’, was 
the comment of High Fidelity on the Library of Recorded 
Masterpieces’ announcement that they were going to 
record the complete works of Vivaldi. But the results have 
more than justified that boldness. ‘Most authoritative 
contribution’, ‘decidedly worth investigation’, ‘a public 
service’—have been some of the American press comments 
on the first issues. 

Each record has been given a de luxe presentation, 
and the full orchestral scores are bound into each sleeve. 
The first twelve of these records in either mono or stereo 
are now available at 65s each (plus 2s 6d postage) from 
The Record Society. 


[©] [D [S) (©) [) [O) [)[) [| (9) [9 (9) 9) 
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PPMP SPASMS MAMMA S Ae) See 4) 


Record Society releases are available individually from your dealer. In 
case of difficulty, send the coupon below to The Record Society. 


To: THE RECORD SOCIETY 25 CONNAUGHT STREET W.2 
Please send me (tick where applicable): G.7 
wauwed The Record Society prospectus for 1962 
weewes Order form for the Musical Anthology of the Orient 
enews Details of the Vivaldi series 
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MODELS 3009 & 3012 









indtaronenscisoconcimne mCcKUP sesnteteaieadl 


The SME Precision Pick-up Arm offers a valuable contribution to 
high quality sound reproduction. Precision ball races and knife edge 
bearings reduce friction to a minimum and many other special 
features combine to give the user lasting satisfaction and pleasure. 


From the practical standpoint an improvement in quality is at 
once apparent as the cartridge can be operated under optimum 
conditions. A built-in control allows the stylus to descend lightly 
on to the record at the touch of a lever, a feature which is at once 
fascinating in use, and a safeguard for the record. 


Fitted with the Bias Adjuster (illustrated) it is the only arm 
obtainable with adjustable compensation for side pressure, a 
feature now regarded as essential for tracing stereo discs with 
utmost fidelity. 


All items are available for immediate delivery and full details and 
technical reports by leading authorities will be gladly sent on request, 


STEYNING - SUSSEX - ENGLAND 


SME LIMITED 








RARELY HAS SUCH PRAISE 
BEEN LAVISHED ON A SPEAKER 


(Space prevents publishing the following reviews in full, but in no way has the 
substance or intention of any been modified to suit the advertiser) 
FROM “THE GRAMOPHONE”? DECEMBER, 1960, P.G.T. writes: 
has excited considerable interest because of its wide frequency range, 
small dimensions and large power handling capacity. No offending resonances 
. the forward presence called forth approval from everyone who listened, 
I have nothing but praise for this new loudspeaker. 


FROM ‘HI-FI NEWS” JANUARY, 1961, R.L.W. writes: 

To those at all familiar with the name Mordaunt, they will know the inside 
(of the speaker) will certainly be something well above the average. 

The speaker certainly had the master’s touch. Right from the start there was 
consistent sweetness of tone not often obtained or obtained so consistently... 
the response on axis or even 20°-30° off axis carries on without flagging well 
beyond audibility. White noise test, as expected, failed to show up any faults 





Bass/mid-range unit em- 
ploys special coil and 
cone assembly to cover 
30-3,000 c/s with excep- 
tional smoothness. A 
Kelly horn loaded ribbon 
unit carries response 
smoothly upto 
25,000 c/s. The crossover 
network cuts at 24 dB 
below 3 kc/s. Impedance, 
15 ohms; loading capa- 
city, 12-15 watts. Size, 
36” high x 15” wide x 
12”. Finished medium 
walnut or mahogany. 
Other finishes to order. 


Name of your nearest stockist and full details on request. Correspondence only to 


MORDAUNT SOUND REPRODUCERS, 52/54 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


at all. Stereo results were of course very good. The reviewer places the 
Mordaunt “Arundel” amongst the top few superb loudspeakers and is 
therefore pleased to recommend it to all serious listeners and music lovers. 


NOW ‘“‘SGRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW” adds its voice: 
. not just another couple of proprietary units mounted into a cabinet, but 
a ‘carefully thought out integrated design . . . all assessments have been favour- 
able. The bass response is specially noteworthy, and results using two (stereo) 
are admirable. A top-class loudspeaker . . . compact, of elegant appearance 
which will give the sort of quality demanded by the fastidious. 
(G.R.R., March, 1961) 
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£539-10-@ FROM LEADING STOCKISTS 
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INPUT FACILITIES Magnetic or 
Crystal stereo pick-ups. Second mono 
pick-up. Tape Heads (direct) Tape 
Recorders (via built-in pre-amplifiers) 
Radio. Tape Record Output, high and 
low level. CONTROL FACILITIES: 
4-position push-button Input Selector. 
3-position Function Selector. Ganged 
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Pea complete range of. 
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The entirely new... 


Stereo Control Unit 


| et eteeagel a simplified version of the MASTER Stereo 
Control Unit the new JUNIOR III retains the same styling, 
featuring a front panel in brushed brass with sub-panel in matt 
black, and employs the same unique form of construction, 
featuring the liberal use of low loss feed-through insulators, 
resulting in an exceptionally clean internal layout. The unit 
boasts a comprenensive specification and used in conjunction 
with the JUNIOR Stereo Main Amplifier provides every 
requirement of the average Home Stereo System. Retail 
Price complete with all necessary connectors: 
TR , e £22.10.0 
variable Bass, Treble and Low Pass 














Filter Controls. Mono/Stereo Disc A new leaflet covering the complete current range of ROGERS High 
slide-switch. Hi-Pass Filter. Balance Fidelity Equipment may be had post free on request. 
Control. Close-tolerance volume 

Control. Separate ON/OFF Toggle- 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS cccectronics) LTD 


RODEVCO WORKS : 4-14, BARMESTON RD.* CATFORD » LONDON S.E.6 
TELEPHONE: HITHER GREEN 7424/4340 


Switch fitted click suppressors. 
VALVES: 2 x EF86. 2 x ECC83. 
DIMENSIONS: 113” x 73” x 5}’. 


high fidelity equipment ... covering every requirement and budget 














i HG86 II Integrated Stereo Amplifier JUNIOR IM Stereo Control Unic JUNIOR Stereo Amplifier MASTER Stereo Control Unit JUNIOR Variable FM Unit JUNIOR Switched FM \ 
Chassis: £38.10.0 Case: £42.0.0 €22.10.0_ £28.10.0 SS (63500 = 26 9B. In Case: £30.15.3 Unit {1625 | 
\- é > 
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“HOUSE OF THE YEAR” 
HAMPTON HOUSE 


Open Monday to Friday, 11 a.m.—2.30 p.m. 
Saturdays 4—8 p.m. Sundays 2.30—6 p.m. 
until the 14th November 


oY ae . The finest thing for you in the world of hi-fi is a 
gre Ser gyitih’ | car ge “Tailargram” by Largs. It contains the equipment of your 
and H cely be wat ® choice in the cabinet of your design. In every respect it 

F v 


expresses your personality as surely as the cut of your suit 
or the make of your car. Take a few minutes off from 
the office to come and see us. We can show you what the 
best in hi-fi equipment sounds like. And you can tell us 
what the best in hi-fi cabinets looks like. 








76-77 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 


Telephone: CHAncery 2626 (Private Branch Exchange) 
Near Holborn Tube Station. Buses 7, 8, 22, 23 and 25 pass the door 
DaL1061 G 
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AUDIO FIDELITY & ELEKTRA 


TWO CATALOGUES BUT ONE THEME- 


the presentation of sounds of such sparkle and vitality that, like all good music, repetition merely 
increases the pleasure of listening. And of course we need not remind you that both labels represent 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD IN 


HI-FIDELITY RECORDING YET ATTAINED 


A, STEREO 














STEREO AFSD 5822. ROME WITH LOVE. 
Jo Basile, his Italian Accordion and orchestra. 
A smashing successor to Basile’s extraordinary 
“Accordion de Paris” (AFLP 1815). In this 
disc the master of the musette turns his attention 
to the vast pool of Italian folk melodies. Delight- 
ful sound, this—and even more delightful tunes. 

Mono AFLP 1822 





SWAN T°SLEEPING 
LAKE BEAUTY 


wrdaded ty ARTAUVUR WINOGRAD 











FAR DB F COMPONENT SERIES, 





FCS 50010 TCHAIKOWSKY BALLET 
SUITES. Audio Fidelity’s Virtuoso Symphony 
of London under the baton of Arthur Winograd 
add to their laurels with two superlative render- 
ings of the world’s two most-loved ballet suites— 
Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty. STEREO 
ONLY. 





GUITARRA FLAMENCA 

Mono AFLP 1896. Stereo AFSD 5896. An 
incredible reprise to Fernando Sirvent’s “LA 
ZAMBRA” (still our best seller). The genuine 
fire and passion of authentic flamenco! 





PRICES : AFLP series 45/1 inc. P.T. 
AFSD series 47/2 inc. P.T. 
FCS | series 47/2 inc. P.T. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and titles list: 


AUDIO FIDELITY 
RECORDS LTD. (dept. 65) 










EKL 108 

BLOOD BOOZE’N BONES 
Ed McCurdy dwells on 
Murder, Drinkin’ and 
Gamblin’. 


EKL 116 
SUSAN REED 

Susan, a zither, a harp and 
wonderful numbers _ like 
Barbara Allen and Green- 
sleeves. 


EKL 184 

PRESENTING 

JOYCE GRENFELL 
Herself, as ever, what more 
can we say? 


EKL 188 

SPORTS CAR SONGS 
Oscar Brand caters for the 
fast boys—and girls. 


PRICES: 

EKL series 38/5 inc. 
P.T. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
titles list : 


ELEKTRA REGORDS (dept. £65) 
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i657) she and Gerald Moore made for the 
Wolf Centenary and which I reviewed in 
March 1960, and now we have the five 
other songs from Wilhelm Meister on the first 
of the present discs. There is an even deeper 
pathos in the three Harper’s songs than the 
artist achieved before. Gerald Moore’s 
playing of the phrases marked dolente, at the 
beginning and ending of the second of the 
songs, “An die Tien will’? (“I will creep 
to the gates’’) is absolutely heartrending— 
the phases come again in varied form 
in the next song, ‘Wer nie sien Brot mit 
Tranen ass’”’ (“Who never ate with tears his 
bread”’). As I have said, Fischer-Dieskau’s 
singing is even finer than before and nothing 
is over-stressed. Der Sanger, not before 
recorded, is a lengthy ballad type of song 
of a much less inspired character than the 
Harper’s songs—the old man who appears 
before the king and his court is a conven- 
tional figure, and one can understand Wolf’s 
reluctance to include the song in his Goethe 
volume. Gerald Moore does wonders with 
the elaborate accompaniment. 

In Spottlied, also not recorded before, a 
jealous actor makes fun of an aristocratic 
patron. It is an amusing song and I enjoyed 
the venom Fischer-Dieskau puts into its last 
words, “‘dem Kapitel’’, which William Mann 
translates as “‘the Roll of Gentry’. This is 
the place to say that, as in other issues, 
Mr. Mann has provided first-rate English 
translations, with valuable notes, of all the 
songs—with, of course, the original texts— 
to accompany the two discs. The general 
presentation is ideal. It would be impossible 
to mention all the songs without writing far 
too lengthy a review, so it must be said that 


about four of them on this first disc will - 


probably only be of interest to the most 
ardent lover of Wolf’s songs. The music 
reflects only too faithfully the Teutonic 
jauntiness of the poems. I myself found 
Der neue Amadis (“The new Amadis’’), 
Ritter Kurtis Brautfahrit (““Kurt the Knight’s 
Wedding Ride’’) and above all, Gutman und 
Gutweib (‘“‘“Mr. and Mrs. Good’’), easily 
dispensable. Of the rest, the piano part of 
Genialisch Treiben (“Genial Impulse’’) is 
brilliantly played by Gerald Moore—the 
voice part is subordinate—and the group of 
lovely songs that follow it, Blumengrass 
(“Floral Tribute), Gleich und Gleich (‘Like 
and Like’’) and above all Friih/ing iibers Jahr 
(“Spring all the Year’’) are exquisitely done 
—as they were, before, by Schwarzkopf and 
Moore. Der Rattenfanger (““The Ratcatcher’’) 
Goethe’s version of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin—whose instrument in the poem is, 
however, the harp and not a pipe—is 
superbly done by both artists, Mr. Moore 
makes one see the Piper vanish into the 
distance in the upward chromatic scale in 
the final bars. Both the Coptie songs are 
very enjoyable and the recording stands up 
splendidly to the notes, illustrating the 
hammer and anvil of the poem, Mr. Moore 
so forcefully plays at the end—one of the 
best bits of bass-note recording I have ever 
heard. It is very interesting to have the two 
settings of the poems called Beherzigung 
(“Exhortation”’), the second and earliest 
one is the best: both end, unfortunately in 
Wolf’s jaunty vein. 

On the second disc Fischer-Dieskau’s 
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finest singing comes in the two songs he has 
recorded before, Phdnomen (‘‘Phenomenon”’) 
and Anakreon’s Grab (“‘Anacreon’s Grave)— 
both of which are even more beautifully 
sung—and in Der Schafer, an enchanting 
song about a lazy shepherd (a musical 
representation, as Mr. Mann says, of Little 
Boy Blue’s slumbers), Ganymed and Grenzen 
der Menscheit (“Limits of Humanity’’). 
These last two call for the highest art in 
both artists, and not in vain. Both are 
deeply moving, the first ethereal, the second 
awe-inspiring. Prometheus is as much of a 
triumph for Gerald Moore as any pianist 
could hope to achieve with a part that cries 
out for the orchestra, but in which the 
orchestra—for Wolf scored it—at times 
overwhelms the singer. The final climax 
finds Fischer-Dieskau tired out and indeed 
the declamatory vocal line needs a Wotan- 
like voice—but it is a brave attempt. 


The five songs from the Tavern Book, all 
about drunkenness, taken in succession 
become tedious—it is a very limited 
subject. The singer has little to do but 
declaim loudly, the pianist has all the fun. 
Mr. Moore is especially brilliant in Was in 
der Schenke waren heute? (‘‘What went on in 
the tavern to-day?’’), to which the answer 
in the piano part is almost everything that 
opens and shuts! The crescendo in the 
piano postlude, as he plays it, is a tour de 
force. 

It is a relief to turn from these noisy 
songs to Epiphanias (““Epiphany’’) and St. 
Nepomuks Vorabend (“‘St. Nepomuk’s Eve’’) 
which Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sang so 
charmingly on her Goethe disc. Her 
characterisation of the three wise men is, 
from the nature of things, more child-like 
and more sharply etched than Fischer- 
Dieskau’s, but in the second song his 
tender shaping of the phrases and fine-spun 
tone are unsurpassable. 

These two discs represent an immense 
achievement, calling for even greater 
variety and resource than the lovely 
Morike recordings which these artists gave 
us in 1959. As I have said, some of the 
songs are not among Wolf’s best but even 
the least appealing ones add to the sum 
total of the very high and sustained level 
of the art here displayed by Fischer- 
Dieskau and Gerald Moore. Mr. Moore 
has the lion’s share in a large number of 
the songs and one can only marvel at his 
superb artistry and technical skill, which 
his partner matches whenever Wolf gives 
him the chance. The recording is admirable 
throughout, but particular care should be 
taken to find the right level of volume for 
the room in which the discs are played. 
I have not yet heard the mono recording. 

ALR. 
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WOLF. Lieder. __Biterolf (Scheffel); 
Der Konig bei der Krénung (Mérike) ; 
Uber Nacht (Sturm); Wo wird einst 
(Heine); Sonne der Schlummerlosen 
(Byron trans. Gildemeister) ; 
Wanderers Nachtlied (Goethe) ; 
Morgenstimmung (Reinick); Lied de 
transferierten Zettel (Shakespeare 
trans. Schlegel); Gesellenlied 
(Reinick); Keine gleicht von allen 
Schénen (Byron trans. Gildemeister) ; 
Zur Ruh’, zur Ruh’ (Kerner); Wohl 
denk’ ich oft (Michelangelo trans. 
Robert-Tornow); Alles endet, was 
entstehet (Michelangelo trans. Robert- 
Tornow) ; Fihlt meine _ Seele 
(Michelangelo trans. Robert-Tornow). 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau  (bari- 
tone), Gerald Moore (piano). 
H.M.V. © ASD362 (12 in., 30s. 2d. 
plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). Mono: ALP1783 
(9/60). 

The stereo recording of these songs not 
only gives a better perspective between 
voice and piano than the mono but takes 
the edge off Fischer-Dieskau’s voice in 
the big climaxes, as in Zur Ruh’, zur Ruh’ 
which, in the other, made necessary a 
lower level of volume than one would have 
wished. The disc can now be cordially 
recommended. A.R. 


HUGUES CUENOD. GERMAN Soncs oF 
THE Mrppie AGEs AND RENAISSANCE. 
Anon. Gar lustig ich spazieren ging; 
Aus fahr ich hin; Gut gsell und du 
musst wandern; Entlaubet ist der 
Wlade; Lied der Geissler. Isaak. 
Innsbruck ich muss dich lassen. Von 
der Vogelweide. Palestinalied; Wie 
soll ich den gemynnen. Schlick. Mein 
Maid ich hab dich auserwelt; Maria 
zart; Vil hinderlist. Senfl. Ewiger 
Gott; Die Weyber mit den Fléhen. 
Walther. Christ lag in Todesbanden, 
Sachs. Silberweise. Albert. O der 
rauhen Grausamkeit; Mein schénes 
Lieb. Folz. Kettenton. Hugues 
Cuénod (tenor), Hermann Leeb 
(lute). Westminster @ XWN18848 
(12 in., 30s. 2d. plus 10s. 10d. P.T.). 

This is an extremely useful anthology of 

German solo songs from about 1200 until 

1650, well performed and presented, and 

offering at least sixteen songs hitherto 

never recorded, out of a total of eighteen 
items. Both artists are well known for their 
interpretations of early song, Italian and 

French collections (also on the Westminster 

label) having been reviewed in earlier issues 

of THe GramopHuone. Although many of 
the songs are for voice and lute, adequate 
contrast is afforded by the songs for un- 
accompanied voice by Walther von der 

Vogelweide, Hans Folz, and _ other 

anonymous Meistersinger and Minnesinger. 

One of the most moving of these anonymous 

songs is Maria muotet reinu mait, sung by the 

‘Geissler’? or flagellants as they wandered 

from town to town, inciting the populace to 

renounce evil ways and self-indulgence. 
At first hearing, it seems as if Mr. 

Cuénod is more subtle in the way he phrases 

and colours the unaccompanied songs: those 
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with lute demand a firmer, more stolid kind 
of voice production. The real reason for this 
lies in the manner of composition, for 
German songs of the Renaissance were 
essentially polyphonic, however they might 
be arranged for performance. The main 
melody was assigned to the tenor part, and 
the others-—usually two or three at the most 
—were played by a group of instruments. 
Hermann Leeb has very skilfully adapted 
these instrumental lines for the lute, and we 
know that this was common practice in 
those days, so there is no question of the 
authenticity of this procedure. It does mean, 
however, that the voice is usually given a 
succession of even notes to sing, while the 
decorative material is played by the lute. 
Mr. Cuénod is thus left, in many of these 
songs, with little more than a cantus firmus, 
and there is a limit to what can be done 
with such unpromising material. The end 
result, however, will give great pleasure to 
all those who are interested in the way solo 
song developed during this period. 

One of the earliest books of lute songs 
was Arnolt Schlick’s Tabulatur etlicher 
Lobgesang und Lidlein uff die Orgeln und Lauten 
(Mainz, 1512), and two songs from this 
collection are performed here with remark- 
able feeling for style and mood. Ludwig 
Senfl’s secular vocal music fills many 
volumes, and two characteristic examples 
have been chosen to show the breadth—and 
depth—of his tastes. One is a heartfelt 
prayer (Ewiger Gott) for protection and 
divine grace; the other is an amusing 
description of German womanhood engaged 
in a day- and night-long battle to rid them- 
selves of fleas (Die Weyber mit den Fléhen). In 
the late songs of Heinrich Albert—the 
declamatory O der rauhen Grausamkeit and a 
charming love song, Mein schénes Lieb—an 
Italian element may be heard, deriving 
from the Florentine monodists. Indeed, 
German song-writers, in common with 
many other northern composers of the time, 
learnt much of their technique from Italy. 
Even Schlick had found inspiration for his 
lute songs in the books of Petrucci, which 
preceded his by only three years. D.S. 


OPERATIC 


CILEA. L’Arlesiana—complete. 
Rosa Mamai Pia Tassinari (m.-sop.) 
Baldassarre Paolo Silveri (bar.) 


Vivetta Gianna Galli (sop.) 
Federico Ferruccio Tagliavini (ten.) 
Marco Antonio Zerbini (bass) 
Metifio Bruno Carmassi (bass) 


L'Innocente Loretta di Lelio (sop.) 
With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, 
conducted by Ruggero Maghini. 
Cetra @ OLPC1255/1-2 (two 12 in., 
33s. 2d. plus 11s. 10d. P.T.). 


Encouraged rather than daunted by 
Bizet’s success in providing incidental music 
for Daudet’s L’Arlésienne, Cilea chose this 
same story for a full-scale opera. It was first 
performed in the same year as Bohéme (1897) 
and with its sweet, simple tunefulness 
certainly deserves a hearing. The atmo- 
sphere, reinforced with the plentiful use of 
rustic-sounding oboe solos, may be of Italy 
rather than Arles, but is hardly worse for 
that. 
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The glory of this Cetra set is Tagliavini’s 
account of the part of Federico. I don’t 
think I have ever heard him in better voice 
on record, and Frederick’s Lament is 
exquisitely done (what a delightful aria, in 
any case). Some may complain that this is 
perilously close to a Gigli imitation, not 
merely in the pouting mezzo voce, man- 
nered to exactly the right degree, but in the 
forceful singing too. For myself I count that 
a merit: it is an excellent substitute for 
having Gigli himself. Paolo Silveri is in fine 
voice too, and sings his Act 1 aria with 
ringing attack and welcome absence of 
vulgarity. Gianna Galli is rather hard- 
voiced as Vivetta but acceptable enough, 
and so is Pia Tassinari. In a Cetra recording 
of this vintage one must not expect resplen- 
dent choral effects. The chorus sounds a 
little dim but has welcome vigour, and 
generally the recording is fuller and kinder 
to the voice than most Cetra issues. 
Altogether a very enjoyable issue, highly 
recommendable at its bargain price for 
anyone wanting to experiment in Italian 


opera of this period. E.G. 
DONIZETTI. La Favorita—complete. 
Baldassarre Giulio Neri (bass 
Fernando Gianni Raimondi (ten. 
Ines Loretta di Lelio (sop. 
Leonora diGusman Fedora Barbieri (m.-sop. 
fonso XI Carlo Tagliabue (bar.) 


Don Gasparo Mariano Caruso (ten.) 


With the Chorus and Orchestra of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, 
conducted by Angelo Questa. Cetra 
@ OLPC1256/1-3 (three 12 in,, 
49s. 9d. plus 17s. 9d. P.T.). 

Erede (3/56) @ LXT5146-8 

Rather to my surprise this rivals and 
even outshines the Decca set on almost 
every point. What really tips the scales 
decisively is the infinitely finer singing of 
the Cetra tenor, Gianni Raimondi. I am 
surprised that Raimondi has not apparently 
been used for other recordings, for his is an 
attractively heady, light tenor, which he 
uses with much more intelligence than is 
common nowadays. In both his important 
arias, the Romanza of Act 1 and “‘Spirto 
gentil”’ I would ideally ask for a shade more 
relaxation on the phrasing, but the tone is 
free and beautiful, and his mezza voce in 
“Spirto gentil’’ is exquisite, opening out 
splendidly to a full, clean-cut fortissimo 
which tightens only slightly for the top C. 
After him Gianni Poggi’s unsteady, stiff- 
sounding blundering through both arias is 
frankly laughable, and even the recitatives 
are much less meaningful. 

But La Favorita depends for success, 
above all, on the Leonora, and here the 
rival sets provide the two great modern 
exponents, Barbieri for Cetra and Simionato 
for Decca. In recent years I have come to 
think of Simionato as much the more 
reliable singer, but this recording was 
apparently made before Barbieri’s vibrato 
grew troublesome, and narrow as the margin 
is, I certainly prefer her for the grander 
sweep of her phrasing, the richer chest 
register (both points underlined clearly in 
*O mio Fernando”’) and the greater depth 
of emotion conveyed. Against this Simionato 
is a shade more flexible in the florid 
passages. 

Tagliabue as King Alfonso on Cetra is 
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not as steady as Bastianini, his voice has 
not the same cutting edge, but his phrasing 
is often more affectionate, the pauses held 
more naturally, and in the trio, “A tanto 
amor’’, he is much more tender. In the 
small part of Ines, Loretta di Lelio, is not 
so sweet-voiced as her Decca rival, but 
Giulio Neri on Cetra is more in character 
as Baldassarre, the Father Superior, and 
his refusal to give Fernando a blessing is 
most impressive, with dark bass tone that 
makes me think of him as an Italian 
Wagnerian. 

For once the Decca set has little or no 
advantage in recording. It was made on 
location in Florence during the Maggio 
Musicale, and disconcertingly the frequency 
range is often cut down suddenly as though 
the singer has turned away from the micro- 
phone. The Cetra set, though not always 
consistent, is generally freer and more 
resonant, with the voice reproduced well 
against a rather too distant orchestra. 
Questa’s conducting is livelier than Erede’s, 
but the playing is not quite so well dis- 
ciplined. This is one of the best Cetra sets 
I have heard for some time, and on a cheap 
label it provides a splendid bargain. E.G. 


MASSE. Les Noces de Jeannette— 
excerpts. 
Jeannette Liliane Berton (sop.) 


Jean Michel Dens (bar.) 
Narrator Robert Manuel 


With Members, Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Théatre National de ’Opéra- 
Comique (Chorus Master: Jack 
Collin) conducted by Pierre Cruchon. 
Pathé @ DTX30190 (12 in., 28s. 8d. 
plus 10s. 3d. P.T.): @ ASTX121 
(12 in., 32s. 5d. plus 11s. 74d. P.T.). 
Available to special order only through 
E.M.I. dealers. 


Excerpts: Overture; Air de Jean; Romance 

(Jeannette); Chanson (Jean); Allegro; Duo (Jean 

et Jeannette); Couplets de Jean; Romance de 

l’Aiguille et Air des Meubles (Jeannette); Air du 

—— (Jeannette); Duo (Jean et Jeannette); 
inale. 


Victor Massé was born in 1822 at Lorient 
in the Gulf of Morhiban, the most Breton 
of Breton ports; as “local’’? as Blaenau 
Festiniogg to Wales. He died famous in 
Paris in the eighties. In 1844 he had won 
the Prix de Rome, but instead of becoming 
another Lizst or Berlioz he turned to light 
opera and produced many smiling little 
pieces. This one is his masterpiece and is 
still given in France, where references to its 
ditties abound. I saw a performance as 
recently as soon after the last war, in Nantes. 
The splendid theatre was full: and the 
audience took it all rather as American 
audiences now take Gilbert and Sullivan 
and as we used to; which is to say, with 
rapture. 

This single disc doesn’t attempt a potted 
version; only a logical narration of the 
story of the wedding postponed by the 
bashful groom. Michel Dens is a baritone 
I like very much. He is not a great star but 
he seldom sings a note which is unpleasant 
or stupid. Liliane Berton has the voice one 
associates with this kind of French offering; 
very flexible, admirable indeed in the 
Nightingale Song which is one of the best 
of the items, where warbling and trilling are 
the thing. But it is only fair to call it the 
sort of voice whose forward quality and 
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shallowness of timbre make our Lady 
Bracknells interchange glances and shudder 
to the thoughts of such Gallic levity. “Une 
jolie petite voix claire” is how one might 
think of it. However, technically it is 
a finely used instrument, always ‘“‘well 
on the breath” and steady, after its own 
fashion. The music is (roughly) to Véronique 
(of Messager) what Lucia is to Traviata; not 
great stuff but very expert, very pretty, 
aiming to please. I don’t complain of that. 
The stereo is bright and clean, with 
plenty of presence. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Otello—complete. 
Otello Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Desdemona Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
ago Aldo Protti (bar.) 
Lodovico Fernando Corena (bass) 
Cassio Nello Romanato (ten.) 


Montano Tom Krause (bar.) 
Emilia Ana Raquel Satre (m.-sop. 
Roderigo Athos Cesarini (ten. 


Herald Libero Arbace (bass 

Vienna State Opera Chorus and 

Vienna Grosstadtkinderchor 

(Chorus Master: Roberto Benaglio), 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

conducted by Herbert von Karajan. 

Decca Q MET209-11: © SET209-11 

(three 12 in., 95s. plus 34s. P.T.). 

Toscanini (12/53) (4/59), R) @ RB16093-5 

@ LXT5009-11 
“What is the best ween of Sab 
When that familiar question concerns the 
Eroica Symphony, or the Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto, or La Forza del Destino, 1 either 
can’t answer, or raust go into elaborate 
strings of qualifications and relative pros 
and cons. But with three works the answer 
has been straightforward and unequivocal. 
The works are the Verdi Requiem, Otello 
and Falstaff. And the answer: Toscanini’s. 

With both operas, Herbert von Karajan 
has put up a strong bid to oust the favourite: 
first with his Falstaff for Columbia, now 
with this Otello for Decca. In both cases he 
has the advantage of fine stereo recording 
(Toscanini’s Falstaff dates from 1950, with 
a few passages remade in 1954; his Ofello 
from 1947). Toscanini’s performances 
were minutely prepared, and then given in a 
single sweep (barring the few Falstaff 
“remakes”’). Karajan’s are studio patch- 
works—though with a conductor who 
knows his own mind so clearly, it could be 
argued that the drawbacks of this are 
outweighed by the possibility of doing each 
bit again and again until the artists cannot 
better it. 

I agreed with Spike Hughes when, after 
careful listening to all Toscanini’s records, 
he declared that Otello was “in the end his 
greatest, worthiest monument. We can 
hope one day to hear comparable per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
or Fidelio by other conductors—if not in 
this generation, then perhaps in the next. 
But with Otello there is no doubt, I think, 
that there can never be another per- 
formance so authentic, so completely 
personal and thoroughbred in its expres- 
sions of Verdi’s intentions.” Still, do not 
think that I prejudged the Karajan version 
in this belief. It is a magnificent perform- 
ance. Let me describe it in its own right. 

It opens, as Otello should open, with a 
crash, and flings one into the heart of a 
tremendous storm. Verdi’s score has lines 
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for thunder and lightning; Decca throws in - 


a wind-machine (which sounds, as wind- 
machines always do, like a wind-machine, 
not a wind). There is also a line showing 
the three lowest notes of the organ pedal- 
board (C, C sharp, D), all three of them 
held down right through the first 53 pages 
of the score. I still get letters asking how 
I can recommend the Toscanini recording 
of Otello when there is that terrible “tape- 
hum” at the start of the side 1 (one 
correspondent even claimed that H.M.V. 
apologized for it as being an irremovable 
technical fault!). For this recording, 
Decca went to Liverpool Cathedral and 
recorded the 64-foot pedal there, then fed 
the result into the Vienna performance. 
On mono, it makes a splendid effect—a 
menacing growl, not too specific. On 
stereo it is more prominent, and the over- 
lapping waves of the semitones result in a 
regular “knocking”? that draws more 
attention to itself than can have been 
Verdi’s intention. (Incidentally the fairly 
numerous cannon-shots of the opera, 
recorded at the Artillery School in Baden, 
are also more convincing in the mono 
version, sounding a little phoney in stereo.) 

The Vienna Philharmonic brass playing, 
not only in this opening scene but through- 
out, is staggeringly brilliant, particularly 
that of cornets and trombones. The 
woodwind scales in the “Fuoco di gioia”’ 
chorus are delightful. But orchestrally, 
Otello beongs to the strings. I never realized 
this before so strongly; this recording 
makes it clear. Almost all the recitatives 
are string-accompanied; to a_ greater 
extent than in any other of Verdi’s operas, 
I would say, the expressive burden lies 


Del Monaco at a piano rehearsal of “Otello” 
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with the strings. Karajan, whose superb 
string command was well demonstrated in 
the Decca Aida, here fires the Vienna 
Philharmonic strings to even finer playing, 
if possible. The range is immense: the 
simple but very intense chords accompany- 
ing the ‘Cassio/Roderigo/Iago conversation 
in the first scene (before the Brindisi) ; 
the strings which carry the burden from 
Otello’s second entrance through the first 
pages of the Love Duet; the magnificent 
“symphonic” string prelude to Act 3; 
and the vigour of their playing in “Dio mi 
potevi’”’. 

Karajan presents the opera in enormous, 
opulent tableaux. His handling is very 
steady. ‘Fuoco di gioia”’, for example, is 
an interlude, given a delightful, easy-paced 
prettiness that links it to the courtiers’ 
choruses in Rigoletto. The pace is held 
through the Brindisi and ensemble up to 
the duel—with greater intensity of phrasing 
in the strings to convey the mounting 
tension on the stage. Half-way through 
Act 3 there comes a surprise: the trumpet- 
calls are suddenly ‘broken into by ballet 
music—for Karajan has included all the 
ballet music that Verdi added for the Paris 
performances of 1894 (at the Opéra there 
always had to be ballet). It is attractive, 
if tension-dispelling, music. 

The second part of this act, from the 
arrival of the Venetian envoys, is given a 
performance and recording of effortless 
grandeur and space. One could criticize 
the earlier part for not sounding “‘private”’ 
enough: the duet “Dio ti giocondi’’ is 
given out by Tebaldi and Del Monaco in 
a very public way. But now the contrast 
between the public ceremony and anguished 
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asides is excellently achieved. The compli- 
cated and dramatic scene seems to come to 
life before one. About the great ensemble, 
**A terra, si!”’, I have a flickering reserva- 
tion, in that orchestral detail so carefully 
observed, by both conductor and engineers, 
tends occasionally to distract from the broad 
line of the piece. But I like the way Iago— 
who is after all carrying on the plot while 
the others sing about “Anguish mortal and 
grim’’, etc.—has for once been allowed to 
get all his words clearly across. 

This second part of Act 3 I would deem 
the highlight of the set. Others may prefer 
the great excitement of the close, and above 
all the tremendous fire of the orchestral 
playing which accompanies the conversa- 
tion between Otello and the awakened 
Desdemona, and continues through to the 
end. The double-bass playing for Otello’s 
entrance is marvellous; and the murder is 
hair-raising. 

It is six years since Tebaldi, Del Monaco 
and Protti last recorded the opera. During 
these years the performance of each of 
them has matured. Tebaldi is in her very 
best form (better than in the recent Aida) ; 
the gentleness with which in the earlier set 
she sang, for example, “Amen risponda’’, 
remains; and the disfiguring clumsinesses, 
especially in upward intervals, have now 
been overcome. This is probably the finest 
thing she has ever done for the gramophone. 
The same could be said of Del Monaco’s 
Otello. He lacks the pathos that Vinay 
brought to the role, but his voice has a 
ring and savage splendour, and his handling 
of ‘Dio mi potevi’’—prosaic in the earlier 
set—is far more expressive than before. 
Protti is a sound exponent of Iago, and a 
more imaginative one than he used to be. 
His is not a memorable performance, not to 
be compared with Valdengo’s for Toscanini, 
or Gobbi’s, but it is rather more imaginative 
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than those who know the earlier Decca set 
would deduce. He lacks the trill which 
is a characteristic of Iago’s music. 

Both Cassio and Roderigo are somewhat 
undercast; but Lodovico and Montano 
are first-rate. Ana Raquel Satre seizes well 
her moment as Emilia. One or two things 
about the recording disturb me. In the 
stereo version, at the start of side 2 (the 
Love Duet), and in the Act 2 conversation 
between Iago and Cassio, the voices sound 
far away, as if one were listening to them 
from the other side of a large, empty stone 
hall (an appropriate “‘pictorial’’ effect, but 
musically wrong). Del Monaco’s voice has 
a tendency at times to produce a slight 
‘“‘buzz’’, as if some metal object near him 
were vibrating in sympathy (this is only 
very slightly perceptible, and may not be 
apparent at all on other gramophones). 
The off-stage mandoline, cornemuse and 
guitar are rather unclear in Act 2, and the 
orchestra seems to have moved backstage 
with them (I am not even sure whether the 
orchestra is playing in the reprise of the 
chorus). Flute and clarinet solos are some- 
times lost in the ensuing quartet. All this 
is clearer in the Toscanini version, where 
there is no attempt at an off-stage effect. 
(Incidentally, no one seems to have com- 
mented on Toscanini’s curious use of solo 
voices for the main tune in this pastoral 
chorus; was it his own invention, and his 
regular practice ?) 

But by and large this is a first-rate record- 
ing. I have mentioned what seem to me 
slight faults. . They must be set against a 
background of magnificent orchestral play- 
ing very vividly recorded, and grand 
singing coming full and clean from the 
speakers. The sound is rich, and deep, 
and full of atmosphere. The earlier Decca 
set is eclipsed. The Toscanini is not, since 
no conductor has yet rivalled him in this 
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work. Detailed comparison in Otello, as in 
Falstaff, shows this clearly. There seems to 
be a complete identification with Verdi’: 
music that is miraculous and un. 
approachable. 

One last word: there is, as has been 
announced, yet another Otello on the way, 
from R.C.A., with Rysanek, Vickers anc 
Gobbi as the principal singers, and 
Serafin as conductor. 


VERDI. Rigoletto—complete. 


The Duke of Mantua Alfredo Kraus (ten.) 
Rigoletto Ettore Bastianini oo ) 

ilda Renata Scotto (sop.) 
Sparafucile Ivo Vinco (bass) 
Maddalena Fiorenza Cossotto (m.-sop.) 
Giovanna Clara Foti (m.-sop.) 
Countess Ceprano Clara Foti (m.-sop.) 
Count Monterone Silvio Maionica (bar. 
Marullo Virgilio Carbonari (bar. 
Borsa Enzo Guagni (ten. 
An Usher Enzo Guagni (ten. 
Count Ceprano Giuseppe Morresi (bass 
A Page unnamed (m.-sop. 


Orchestra and Chorus of Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni (Chorus 
Master: Andrea Morosini). H.M.V. 
@ ALP1866-8: © ASD436-8 (three 
12 in., 90s. 6d. plus 32s. 6d. P.T.). 
Recorded by G. Ricordi & Co., S.p.A. 


Erede (1/55) @ LXT5006-8 
Serafin (2/56) @ 33CXS1324-6 
Questa (11/57) @ LPC1247-1/3 
Perlea 1/58) RB16031-2 
Molinari-Pradelli (7/60) @ ABL3307-8 


No beating about the bush: I find this a 
disappointing Rigoletto, of which there are 
five versions already extant in this country. 
Not, of course, that I am in the least dis- 
appointed with the wonderful old work itself, 
or tired of it in any way. Nor do I fail to 
appreciate the excellence of the recording, 
the balance and wide screen effect in the 
stereo, which adds greatly to the impact on 
the nerves and imagination of the last act 
(though Gilda, retiring to bed in the 
second scene, sounds as if she had been run 
out to the limits of Southend pier and is 
scarcely audible which, however, does not 
mean that I failed to notice that she only 
manages a very lazy and perfunctory trill at 
that point). No, the trouble is simply the 
lack of interpretative subtlety on the part 
of the three singers on whom the opera 
depends. Alfredo Kraus comes out of it 
best. He is a debonair duke and goes along 
in time and in tune, rising to the occasion 
in a highly professional way, and in the 
extra bits, such as the often omitted con- 
cluding section to his cavatina “Ella mi fu 
rapita ... parmi veder le lagrime . . .”’’, 
showing a good disposition for the part. 
One remembers him from performances at 
the Stoll or (once) during the Wiesbaden 
festival as being well suited to the role. 
But, and after all why should one refrain 
from asking, is this really a top bracket 
voice for the part? I can think of several 
dukes heard since the war at Covent 
Garden who have had more quality, more 
pride, warmth and colour in the voice. 

Ettore Bastianini, whose Enrico in Lucia 
I praised last month, is the baritone par 
excellence in Italy at the moment and one 
does not have to wonder why. It is a big, 
strong organ and its owner does not stint 
its use. This is a loud and quite exciting 
Rigoletto and certainly it is not without its 
pathetic moments in the second and third 








